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| 
|the speculative daring of one man could 
jopen a shop, and the human appetites and 
Do the subscribers to this journal, the} necessities of his fellow mortals could keep it 
customers at the eminent publishing-houses, | from shutting up again, there, as it appeared 
the members of book-clubs and circulating! to me, the unbound picture quarto instantly 
libraries, and the purchasers and borrowers entered, set itself up obtrusively in the win- 
of newspapers and reviews, compose alto- dow, and insisted on being looked at by 
gether the great bulk of the reading public of} everybody. “Buy me, borrow me, stare at 
England? There was a time when, if any- me, steal me—do anything, O inattentive 
body had put this question to me, I, for one, stranger, except contemptuously pass me by!” 
should certainly have answered, Yes. | Under this sort of compulsion, it was not long 
1 know better now. I know that the public | before I began to stop at shop-windows and 
just now mentioned, viewed as an audience look attentively at these all-pervading speci- 
for literature, is nothing more than a mi-!| mens of what was to me a new species of lite- 
nority. |rary production. I made acquaintance with 
This discovery (which I venture to con-/| one of them among tle deserts of West Corn- 
sider equally new and surprising) dawned wall, with another ina populous thoroughfare 
upon me gradually, I made my first ap-| of Whitechapel, with a third in a dreary little 
proaches towards it, in walking about London, | lost town at the north of Scotland. I went into 
more especially in the second and third rate |a lovely county of South Wales ; the modest 
neighbourhoods. At such times, whenever [| railway had not penetrated to it, but the 
passed a small stationer’s or small tobacco-| audacious picture quarto had found it out. 
nist’s-shop, I became conscious, mechanically | Who could resist this perpetual, this inevi- 
as it were, of certain publications which | table, this magnificently unlimited appeal to 
invariably occupied the windows, These pub-| notice and patrovuage? From looking in at 
lications all appeared to be of the same small| the windows of the shops, I got on to enter- 
quarto size ; they seemed to consist merely of |ing the shops themselves, to buying speci- 
a few unbound pages; each one of them had| mens of this locust-flight of small publica- 
a picture on the upper half of the front leaf,| tions, to making strict examination of them 
and a quantity of small print onthe under, I | from the first page to the last, and finally, to 
noticed just as much as this, for some time, | instituting inquiries about them in all sorts 
and no more. None of the gentlemen who | of well-informed quarters, The result—the 
are so good as to guide my taste in literary | astonishing result—has been the discovery of 








matiers, had ever directed my attention ' 
towards these mysterious publications, My 
favourite Review is, as I firmly believe, at 
this very day, unconscious of their existence. 
My enterprising librarian who forces all sorts 
of books on my attention that I don’t want to 
read, because he has bought whole editions 
of them a great bargain, has never yet tried 
me with the limp unbound picture quarto of 
the small shops. Day after day, and week 
after week, the mysterious publications 
haunted my walks, go where I might ; and, | 
still, 1 was too inconceivably careless to stop | 
and notice them in detail. I left London and ! 
travelled about England. The neglected 
publications followed me. There they were | 
in every town, large or small. I saw them in 
fruit-shops, in oyster-shops, in lollypop-shops. 

‘illages even—picturesque, stroug-smelling 
Villages—were not free from them. Wherever , 


nn Unknown Public ; a public to be counted 
by millions ; the mysterious, the unfathom- 
able, the universal public of the penny-nove; 
Journals.* 

I have five of these journals now be- 
fore me, represented by one sample copy, 
bought hap-hazard, of each. There are many 
more ; but these five represent the successful 
and well-established members of the literary 
family. The eldest of them is a stout lad of 
fifteen years standing. The youngest is an 
infant of three months old. All five are sold 
at the same price of one penny ; all five are 
published regularly once a week; all five 
contain about the same quantity of matter, 


* It may be as well to explain that I use this awkward 
compound word in order to mark the distinc:ion between 
a po and a penny sneer The “journal” 
is what lam now writing about. The “newspaper” is 
an entirely different subject, with which this article has 
no connection, 
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The weekly circulation of the most successful | could produce the periodical in question. I 
of the five, is now publicly advertised (and, as| have learnt, years ago, to despair of ever 
I am intormed, without exaygeration) at half! meeting with a single woman, after a:certain 





a Million, Taking the other four as attaining 
altogether toa circulation of another half 
million (which is probably much under the 
right estimate) we have a sale of a Mil- 
lion weekly for five penny journals, Reckon- 
ing only three rewlers.to each copy sold, the 
result is a public of three millions—a public | 
unknown to the literary world ; unknown, as 
disciples, to the whole bedy of professed 
critics ; unknown, as customers, at the great 
libraries and the great publishing-houses ; 
unknown, as an audience, to the distin- 
guished English writers of our own'time. A | 
reading public of three millions which lies 
right out of the pale of literary civilisa- 
tion, is a phenomenon worth examining— 
a mystery which the sharpest man among | 
us may not find it easy to solve, 

In the first place, who are the three mil-| 
lion—the Unknown Pullic—as [ have ven- 
tured to call them? The known reading 
public—the minority already referred to— 
are easily discovered and classified. There is 
the religious public, with booksellers and 
literature of its own, which includes reviews | 
and newspapers as well as books. ‘There is) 
the public which reads for information, and | 
devotes itself to Histories, Biographies, | 
Essays, Treatises, Voyages: and Travels. 





There is the public which reads for amuse- 


ment, and patronises the Circulating Libra- 
ries and the railway book-stalls. ‘There is, | 
lastly, the public which reads nothing but | 
newspapers. We all know where to lay our | 


age, who has not had an offer of marriage, 
I have given up, long sinee, all idea of ever 


| discovering a man who has himself seen a 


ghost, as distinguished from that other in- 
evitable man who has had a bosom friend 
who has unquestionably seen one. These are 
two among many other aspirations ofa wasted 
life which I have definitely given up. I have 
now to add one more to the number of my 
vanished illusions, 

In the absence, therefore, of any positive 
information on the subject, it is only possible 
to pursue the investigation which occupies 
these pages by accepting such negative evi- 
dence as may help us to guess with more or 
less accuracy, at the social position, the habits, 
the tastes, and the average intelligence of the 
Unknown Public. Arguing carefully by in- 
ferenee, we may hope, in'this matter, ‘to ar- 
rive, by a circuitous road, at something like 
a safe, if not a satisfactory, conclusion. 

To begin with, it may be fairly assumed— 


seeing that the staple commodity of each one 


of the five journals before me, is composed of 
Stories—that the Unknown Public reads for 
its amusement more than for its information, 

Judging by my own experience, I should 
be inclined to add, that the Unknown Public 
looks to quantity rather than quality in 
spending its penny a week on literature. In 
buying my five specimen copies, at five diffe- 
rent shops, I purposely approached the indi- 
vidual behind the counter, on each occasion, 
in the character of a member of the Unknown 





hands on the people who represent these | Public—say, Number Three Million and One 
various classes, We see the books they like|—who wished to be guided in laying out a 
on their tables. We meet them out atdinner, | penny entirely by the recommendation of the 
and hear them talk of their favourite authors, | shopkeeper himself. I expected, by this 
We know, if we are at all conversant with | course of proceeding, to hear a little popular 
literary matters, even the very districts of | criticism, and to get at what the conditions 
London in which certain classes of people | of success might be, in a branch of literature 
live who are to be depended upon beforehand | which was quite new to me, No such result, 
as the picked readers for certain kinds of /however, ovcurred in any case. The dialogue 
books. But what do we know of the enor-| between buyer and seller always took some 
mous outlawed majority—of the lost literary | such practical turn as this : 
trikes—of the prodigious, the overwhelming| Number Three Million and One.—* I want 
three millions? Absolutely nothing. to take in one of the penny journals, Which 
I, myself—and I say it to my sorrow—) do you reeommend ?” 
have a very large circle of acquaintance.| Lnterprising Publisher—*Some likes one, 
Ever since | undertook the interesting task and some likes another. They’re all good 
of exploring the Unknown Public, [ have! pennorths, Seen this one?” 
been trying to discover among my dear friends| “Yes.” 
and my bitter enemies, both alike on my| ‘Seen that one?” 
visiting list, a subscriber to a penny novel-| “No.” 
journal—and I have never yet succeeded in} “Look what a pennorth 
the attempt. Ihave heard ‘theories started} “ Yes—but about the stories in this one? 
as to the probable existence of penny novel-| Are they as good, now, as the stories in ‘that 
journals in kitchen dressers, in the back par-| one ?” 
fours of Easy Shaving Shops, in ‘the greasy} ‘“ Well, you see, some likes one, and ‘some 
seclusion of the boxes at the small Chop) likes another. Sometimes I sells more of one, 
Houses. But I have never yet met with any | and sometimes I sells more of another. Take 
man, woman, or child who could answer tlie} ’em all the year round, and there ain't a pm, 
inquiry, “ Do you subscribe to a penny jour-' as I knows of, to choose between ’em. There's 
nal?” plainly in the affirmative, and who! just about as much in one as there is im 
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another. All good pennorths. Why, Lord 
bless your soul, just take ’em up and look for 
yourself, and say if they ain’t good pennorths! 
Look what a lot of print in every one of 
What a lot of print for the 


‘em! My eye! 
money!” 

I never got any farther than this, try as I 
might. And yet, I found the shopkeepers, 
both men and women, ready enough to talk on 
other topics. On each occasion, so far from 
receiving any practical hints that I was in- 
terrupting business, I found myself sociably 
delayed in the shop, after I had made my 

urchase, as if I had been an old acquaintance, 
oh all sorts of curious information on all 
sorts of subjects,—excepting the good pen- 
north of print in my pocket. Does the| 
reader know the singular facts in connec- 
tion with Everton Totfey? It is like Eau de! 
Cologne. Tiere is only one genuine receipt 
for making it, in the world. It has been a 
family inheritance from remote antiquity. 
You may go here, there, and everywhere, and 
buy what you think is Everton Toff-y (or 
Eau de Cologne) ; but there is only one place 
in London, as there is only one place in 
Cologne, at which you can obtain the genuine 
article. That information was given me at) 
one penny journal shop, At another, the) 
proprietor explained his new system of Stay-| 
making to me. He offered to provide my 
wife with something that would support her | 
muscles and not pinch her flesh ; and, what 
was more, he was not the man to ask for 
his bill, afterwards, except in the case of 
giving both of us perfect satisfaction. This 
man was so talkative and intelligent: he 
could tell me all about so many other things 
besides stays, that I took it for granted he 
could give me the information of which I 
stood in need. But here again I was disap- 
pointed. He had a perfect snow-drift of 
peony journals all over his counter—he 
snatched them up by handfuls, and gesticu- 
lated with them cheerfully ; he smacked and 
poten them, and brushed them all up in a 
eap, to express to me that “the whole 
lot would be worked off by the evening ;” 
but he, too, when [ brought him to close 
quarters, only repeated the one inevitable 
form of words: “A good pennorth ; that’s| 
where it is! less your soul, look at any 
one of them for yourself, and see what a} 
pennorth it is!” 

Having, inferentially, arrived at the two 
conclusions that the Unknown Public reads 
for amusement, and that it looks to quantity 
in its reading, rather than to quality, [ might 
have found it difficult to proceed further 
towards the making of new discoveries, but 
for the existence of a very remarkable aid to 
inquiry, which is common to all the penny 
novel-journals alike. The peculiar facilities 
to which I now refer, are presented in the} 
Answers to Correspondents. The page con-, 
taining these is, beyond all comparison, 
the most interesting page in the penny | 
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journals. There is no earthly subject that it 


is possible to diseuss, no private affair that it 
is possible to conceive, which the amazing 
Unknown Public will not confide to the 
Editor in the form of a question, and which 
the still more amazing editor will not set 
himself seriously and resolutely to answer, 
Hidden under cover of initials, or Christian 
names, or conventional signatures, such as 
Subscriber, Constant Reader, and so forth, 
the editor’s correspondents seem, many of 
them, to judge by the published answers to 
their questions, utterly impervious to the 
senses of ridicule or shame. Young girls 
beset by perplexities which are usually sup- 
posed to be reserved for a mother’s or an elder 
sister’s ear only, consult the editor. Married 
women, who have committed little frailties 
consult the editor, Male jilts in deadly 
fear of actions for breach of promise of 
marriage, consult the editor. Ladies whose 
complexions are on the wane, and who wish 
to know the best artificial means of restoring 
them, consult the editor. Gentlemen who 
want to dye their hair, and get rid of their 
corns, consult the editor. Ineonceivably 
dense ignorance, inconceivably petty malice, 
and inconceivably complacent vanity, all 
consult the editor, and all, wonderful to 
relate, get serious answers from him. No 
mortal position is too difficult for this won- 
derful man ; there is no change of character 
as general referee, which he is not prepared 
to assume on the instant. Now he is a futher, 
now a mother, now a schoolmaster, now a 
confessor, now a doctor, now a lawyer, now a 
young lady’s confidante, now a young gentle- 
man’s bosom friend, now a lecturerou morals, 
and now an authority in cookery. 

However, our present business is not with 
the editor, but with his readers, As a means 
of getting at the average intelligence of the 
Unknown Public,—as a means of testing the 
general amount of education which they have 
acquired, and of ascertaining what share of 
taste and delicacy they have inherited from 
Nature—these extraordinary Answers to 
Correspondents may fairly be produced in 
detail, to serve us for a guide. I must pre- 
mise, that I have not maliciously hunted 
them up out of many numbers; I have 
merely lovoked into my five sample copies of 
five separate journals,—all, I repeat, bought, 
accidentally, just as they happened to catch 
my attention in the shop windows. I have 
not waited for bad specimens, or anxiously 
watched for good: I have impartially taken 
my chance. And now, just as impartially, 
I dip into one journal after another, on the 
Correspondents’ page, exactly as the five 
happen to lie on my desk. The result is, that 
[ have the pleasure of presenting to those 
ladies and gentlemen who may honour me 
with their attention, the following members 
of the Unknown Public, who are in a condi- 
tion to speak quite unreservedly for them- 
selves, 
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A reader of a penny novel-journal who 
wants a receipt for gingerbread, A reader 
who complains of fulness in his throat. 
Several readers who want cures for grey 
hair, for warts, for sores on the head, for 
nervousness, #nd for worms. ‘lwo readers 
who have trified with Woman’s Affections, 
and who want to know if Woman can sue 
them for breach of promise of marriage. A 
reader who wants to know what the sacred 
initials I. H. 8. mean, and how to get rid of 
small-pox marks. Another reader who de- 
sires to be informed what an esquire is. 
Another who cannot tell how to pronounce 
picturesque and acquiescence. Another who 
requires to be told that chiaroscuro is a 
term used by painters. Three readers who 
want to know how to soften ivory, how to 
get a divorce, and how to make black var- 
nish. A reader who is not certain what the 
word Poems means; not certain that Ma- 
zeppa was written by Lord Byron; not 
certain whether there are such things in the 
world as printed and published Lives of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

‘Iwo afilicted yeaders, well worthy of a 
place by themselves, who want a receipt 
apiece for the cure of knock-knees ; and who 
are referred (it is to be hoped, by a straight- 
legged editor) to a former answer, addressed 
to other sufferers, which contains the in- 
formation they require. 

Two readers respectively unaware, until 
the editor has enlightened them, that the 
author of Robinson Crusoe was Daniel 
Defoe, and the author of the Irish Melodies 
Thomas Moore. Another reader, a trifle 
denser, who requires to be told that the 
histories of Greece and Rome are aucient 
histories, and the histories of France and 
England modern histories. | 

A reader who wants to know the right hour 
of the day at which to visit a newly-married | 
couple. A reader who wants a receipt for 
liquid blacking. | 

A lady reader who expresses her senti- 
ments prettily on crinoline. Auother lady 
reader who wants to know how to make 
crumpets. Another who has received pre-| 
sents from a gentleman to whom she is not 
engaged, and who wants the editor to tell 
her whether she is right or wrong. Two 
lady readers who require lovers, and wish the | 
editor to provide them. Two timid girls, 
who are respectively afraid of a French 
invasion and dragon-tflies, 

A sad dog of a reader who wauts the pri-| 
vate address of a certain actress. A reader| 
with a noble ambition who wishes to lecture, | 
and wants to hear of an establishment at which 
he can buy discourses ready-made. A natty 
reader, who wants German polish for boots 
and shoes. A sore-headed reader, who is 
editorially advised to use soap. and warm | 
water. A virtuous reader, who writes to 
condemn married women for listening to com- 
pliments, and who is informed by an equally | 
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virtuous editor that his remarks are neatly 
expressed, A guilty (female) reader, who 
confides her frailties to a moral editor, and 
shocks him. A pale-faced reader, who asks 
if she shall darken her skin. Another pale- 
faced reader, who asks if she shall put on 
rouge. An undecided reader, who asks if 
there is any inconsistency in a dancing- 
mistress being a teacher at a Sunday-school, 
A bashful reader, who has been four years in 
love with a lady, and has not yet mentioned 
it to her. A speculative reader, who wishes 
to know if he can sell lemonade without a 
licence. An uncertain reader, who wants to 
be told whether he had better declare his 
feelings frankly and honourably at once, 
An indignant female reader, who reviles all 
the gentlemen in her neighbourhood because 
they don't take the ladies out. A scorbutic 
reader, who wants to be cured. A pimply 
reader in the same condition. <A jilted 
reader, who writes to know what his best 
revenge may be, and who is advised by a 
wary editor to try indifference. A domestic 
reader, who wishes to be told the weight of 
a newly-born child. An inquisitive reader, 
who wants to know if the name of David's 
mother is mentioned in the Scriptures, 

Llere are ten editorial sentiments on things 
in general, which are pronounced at the 
express request of correspondents, and which 
are therefore likely to be of use in assisting 
us to form an estimate of the intellectual 
condition of the Unknown Public: 

1. All months are lueky to marry in, when 
your union is hallowed by love. 

2. When you have a sad trick of blushing 
on being introduced to a young lady, and 
when you want to correct the habit, summon 
to your aid a manly confidence. 

3. If you want to write neatly, do not 
bestow too much ink on occasional strokes. 

4. You should not shake hands with a 
lady on your first introduction to her. 

5. You can sell ointment without a patent. 

6. A widow sliould at once and most de- 
cidedly discourage the lightest attentions on 
the part of a married man. 

7. Arash and thoughtless girl will scarcely 
make a steady thoughtful wite. 

8. We do not object to a moderate quan- 
tity of crinoline. 

9. A sensible and honourable man never 
flirts himself, and ever despises flirts of the 
other sex. 

10. A collier will not better his condition 
by going to Prussia. 

At the risk of being wearisome, I must 
once more repeat that these selections from 
the Answers to Correspondents, incredibly 
absurd as they may appear, are ‘presented 
exactly »s | find them, Nothing is exag- 
gérated for the sake of a joke; nothing is 
invented, or misquoted, to serve the purpose 
of any pet theory of my own. ‘The sample 
produced of the three million penny readers 
1s left to speak for itself; to give some idea 
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of the social and intellectual materials of! the end—formed the common literary source 


which a portion, at least, of the Unknown 


Public may fairly be presumed to be com-| 
sed, Having so far disposed of this first! 


part of the matter in hand, the second part 
follows naturally enough of its own accord, 
We have all of us formed some opinion by 
this time on the subject of the Public itself ; 
the next thing to do is to find out what that 
Public reads. 

I have already said that the staple com- 
modity of the journals appears to be formed 
of stories, ‘The five specimen copies of the 
five separate weekly publications now before 
me, coiitain, altogether, ten serial stories, 
one reprint of a famous novel (to be here- 
after referred to), and seven short tales, each 
of which begins and ends in one number, 
The remaining pages are filled up with mis- 
cellaneous contributions, in literature and 
art, drawn from every conceivable source, 
Pickings from Punch and Plato; wood- 
engravings, representing notorious people 


and views of famous places, which strongly | 
suggest that the original blocks have seen’ 


better days in other periodicals ; modern and 
ancient anecdotes ; short memoirs; scraps 
of poetry ; choice morsels of general informa- 
tion; household receipts, riddles, and 
extracts from moral writers; all appear in 
the most orderly manner, arranged under 
separate heads, and cut up neatly into short 
paragraphs, However, the prominent feature 


in each journal is the serial story, which is 


placed, in every case, as the first article, and | 
which is illustrated by the only wood-engrav- | 


ing that appears to have been expressly eut 


from which the five authors drew their 
weekly supply; all collecting it by the same 
means ; all carrying it in the same quanti- 
ties; all pouring it out before the attentive 
public in the same way. After reading my 
samples of these stories, I understood why it 
was that the fictions of the regularly-esta- 
blished writers for the penny journals 
‘are never republished. There is, I honest 

believe, no man, woman, or child in England, 
not a member of the Unknown Public, who 
could be got to read them. The one thing 
which it is possible to advance in their 
favour is, that there is apparently no wicked- 
ness in them. ‘There seems to be an intense 
in-dwelling respectability in their dulness, 
If they lead to no intellectual result, even of 
the humblest kind, they may have, at least, 
this negative advantage, that they can do no 
moral harm. If it be objected that I am 
condemning these stories after having merely 
read one number of each of them, I have 
only to ask in return, whether anybody ever 
waits to go all through a novel before passing 
an opinion on the goodness or the badness of 
it? In the latter case, we throw the story 
down before we get through it, and that is 
its condemnation. ‘here is room enough for 
promise, if not for performance, in any one 
part of any one genuine work of fiction. If I 
had found the smallest promise in the style, 
in the dialogue, in the presentation of 
character, in the arrangement of incident, in 
any of the five specimens of cheap fiction be- 
fore me, each one of which extended, on the 
average, to ten columns of small print, 








for the purpose. ‘To the serial story, there-|I should have gone on gladly and hope- 
fore, we may fairly devote our chief atten-| fully to the next number. But [ discovered 
tion, because it is clearly regarded as the| nothing of the sort; and I put down my 
chief attraction of these very singular pub-| weekly sample, just as an editor, under 
lications, | similar circumstances, puts down a manus 
Two of my specimen-copies contain, re- script, after getting through a certain 
spectively, the first chapters of new stories.’ number of pages—or a reader a book. 
In the case of the other three, 1 found the} And this sort of writing appeals to a 
stories in various stages of progress. The! monster audience of at least three millions | 
first thing that struck me, after reading the The former proprietor of one of these penny 
| separate weekly portions of all tive, was their journals commissioned a thoroughly compe- 
extraordinary sameness. Each portion pur-. tent person to translate The Count of Monte 
ported to be written (and no doubt was Christo, for his periodical, He knew that there 
written) by a different author, and yet all was hardly a language in the civilised world 
five might have been produced by the into which that consummate specimen of the 
same man. Kach part of each successive rare and difficult art of story-telling had not 
story, settled down in turn, as I read it, to| been translated, In France, in England, in 
the same dead level of the smoothest and flat-! America, in Russia, in Germany, in Ltaly, in 
test conventionality. A combination of fierce; Spain, Alexandre Damas had held hundreds 
inelodrama and meek domestic sentiment ;!of thousands of readers breathless. The 
short dialogues and paragraphs on the French | proprietor of the penny journal naturally 
pattern, with moral English reflections of the| thought that he could do as much with the 
sort that occur on the top lines of children’s} Unknown Public. Strange to say, the result 
copy-books ; incidents and characters taken of this apparently certain experiment was @ 
from the old exhausted mines of the circu- failure. The circulation of the journal in 
lating library, and presented as complacently question, seriously decreased from the time 
and confidently as if they were original ideas ;, when the first of living story-tellers became a 
descriptions and reflections for the beginning’ contributor to it! The same experiment was 
of the number, and a “strong situation,”| tried with the Mysteries of Paris and the 
dragged in by the neck and shoulders, for, Wandering Jew, only to produce the same 
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result, Another penny journal gave Dumas 
a commission to write a new story, expressly | 
for translation in its columns, The speculation | 
was tried, and once again the inscrutable | 
Unknown Public held back the hand of wel- | 
come from the spoilt child of a whole world 
of novel-readers. 

How is this to be accounted for? Does | 
arigid moral sense permeate the Unknown 
Public from one end of it to the other, and 
did the productions of the French novelists 
shock that sense from the very outset? 
The page containing the Answers to Corre- 
spondents would be enough in itself to dis- 

se of this theory. But there are other and 

tter means of arriving at the truth, which | 
render any further reference to the corre- | 
spoudents’ page unnecessary. Some time | 
since, an eminent novelist (the only living 
English author, with a literary position, who 
has, as yet, written for the Unkuown Public) | 
roduced his new novel in a penny journal. 
No shadow of a moral objection has ever 
been urged by any readers against the works 
ublished by the author of It Is Never Too 
ate To Mend; but even he, unless I have 
been greatly misinformed, failed to make the 
impression that had been anticipated on the 
impenetrable Three Millions, ‘The great sue- 
cess of his novel was not obtained in its 


original serial form, but in its republished 
ee from the Unknown 


form, when it a 
to the Known Public. Clearly, the moral 
obstacle was not the obstacle which militated 
against the success of Alexandre Dumas and 
Eugéne Sue. 

What was it, then? Plainly this, as I 
believe. The Unknown Public is, in a 
literary sense, hardly beginning, as yet, to 
learn to read, The members of it are| 
evidently, in the mass, from no fault of 
theirs, still ignorant of almost everything 
which is generally known and understood 
among readers whom circumstances have 
placed, socially and intellectually, in the rank 
above them. The mere references in Monte 
Christo, ‘lhe Mysteries of Paris, and White 
Lies (the scene of this last English fiction 
having been laid on French ground), to| 
foreign names, titles, manners and cus- 
toms, puzzled the Unknown Public on the| 
threshold. Look back at the answers to 
correspondents, and then say, out of fifty 
subseribers to a penny journal, how many 
are likely to know, for example, that 
Mademoiselle means Miss? Besides the 
difficulty in appealing to the penny audi- 
ence caused at the beginning by such 
simple obstacles as this, there was the | 
great additional difficulty, in the case of) 
all three of the fictions just mentioned, of | 
accustoming untried readers to the delicacies | 
and subtleties of literary art. An immense 
po has been discovered : the next thing to 

done is, iu a literary sense, to teach that 
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penny journals, is already being made. [ 
have mentioned, in one place, a reprint of a 
novel, and later, a remarkable exception to 
the drearily common-place character of the 
rest of the stories. In both these cases [ 
refer to one and the same fiction—to the 
Kenilworth of Sir Walter Scott, which is 
now being reprinted as a serial attraction 
in apenny journal, Here is the great master 
of modern fiction appealing, at this time of 
day, to a new public, and (amazing anomaly !) 
marching in company with writers who have 
the rudiments of their craft still to learn! 
‘To my mind, one result seems certain. If 
Kenilworth be appreciated by the Unknown 
Public, then the very best men among living 
English writers will one of these days be called 
on, a8 a matter of necessity, to make their 
appearance in the pages of the penny journals, 

Meanwhile, it is perhaps hardly too much 
to say, that the future of English fiction may 
| rest with this Unknown Public, which is now 
| waiting to be taught the difference between 
a good book and a bad. It is probably a 
| question of time only. ‘The largest audience 
|for periodical literature, in this age of 
| periodicals, must obey the universal law of 
progress, and must, sooner or later, learn to 
discriminate. When that period comes, the 
}readers who rank by millions, will be the 
| readers who give the widest reputations, who 
return the richest rewards, and who will, 
therefore, command the service of the best 
| writers of their time. A great, an unparal- 
leled prospect awaits, perhaps, the coming 
generation of English novelists. To the 
penny journals of the present time belongs 
the credit of having discovered a new public. 
When that public shall discover its need of 
a great writer, the great writer will have 
such an audience as has never yet been 
kuown., 


THE LAST VICTIM OF THE 
GAUNTLET. 

An Imperial resecript, bearing the date of 
the twentieth of August, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, and the signature of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, has 
abolished for evermore, within the realms of 
the whole Austrian empire, that terrible 
chastisement, running the gauntlet. Terrible 
it was indeed: a cruel and barbarous rem- 
nant of those dark and dismal times, called 
the middle ages. I witnessed the last execu- 
tion of this kind, and record it for the benefit 
of those who still cling with a strange foud- 
ness even to the worst legacies of bygone 
centuries. 

On an autumn morning in the year 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, the garrison 
of the fortress of Theresieustadt on the Eger 
River, in Bohemia, was formed in a large 
square on the spacious place before the resi- 





public how to read. 
An attempt, to the credit of one of the! 


dence of the commandant. In the middle 
of the square, drawn up in a file, stood a 
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company of a Lifle Battalion, to which the| 
delinquen: belonged, It was unarmed, each 
private (there were three hundred) being 
provided with a switch, and placed at a small 
distance from his next man, At the tenth 
stroke of the clock the drums were beaten, 
and amidst a silence, deep and oppressive, 
the prisoner was marched into the square. 

He was as fine-looking a man as ever I 
have set eyes upon; tall, powerful, and well 
formed. Lis handsome features, to which a 
black moustache gave a bold and martial 
expression, shone forth in the full glow and 
vigour of manhood; only they were of a 
deadly paleness. 

He was a non-commissioned officer ; and, 
during the last campaign in Italy, in eighteen 
hundred and forty-nine, he had distinguished 
himself in such a manner that his superior 
oflicers had recommended him for promotion. 
Austria is more generous than England 
towards those that shed their blood in her 
service, and he would have been made a com- 
missioned officer long siuce—in spite of his 
humble origin and his poverty—if it had 
not been for a fatal impediment, This im- 
eediment was his own passionate temper: 
‘ was a very choleric man; harsh and 
brutal towards his inferiors, morose and 
stubborn towards his superiors wheuever 
they deemed it necessary to check or rebuke 
him. He was hated by the men to the ut- 
most. There was not a private in the whole 
battalion that had not vowed him revenge. 
He had never wade one friend; nor did he 
care to have one. Strict in the performance 
of his military service—the most minor duties 
of which he discharged with the utmost 


exactness—he went his own way: reserved, | 
the | 


proud, solitary. Innumerable were 
punishments which he had brought upon the 
men; for however slight the offence might be, | 
he was sure not to pass it over in silence. 

His superior officers respected him for his 
usefulness, his ability, aud his exactitude ;| 
but they did not like him. The evident lack | 
of humanity in the man made him an! 
object of doubt rather than of love. More-| 
over, there was a vague rumour about his 
having onee struck at his own oflicer in 
the midst of a pell-mell caused by a hand- 
to-hand encounter with the enemy. The re- 
oe never took a clear shape, the officer, 
iaving been killed in the engagement, and 
the gossipings of a few wounded soldiers) 
having been much tvo incoherent and con-| 
tradictory to lead to a formal investization | 
of the matter ; besides, it was at the victory 
of Novarra. He had greatly distinguished 
himself, and old Field-Marshal Radezky had 
—with his own hands—allixed the golden 
medal on his breast. The rumour, however, 
together with the knowledge of his harsh 
and violent temper, caused his name to be 


erased from the list of those that were recom- | 
tion ! 


mended to higher promotion. 
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him, he became even more sullen, more rigid, 
more cruel than ever ; but always—as it was 
well understood—for the benefit of the ser- 
vice ; the slightest demands of which he per- 
formed with the same immutable strictness 
as he enforced them to be done by others, 

A few weeks previous to the dreadful pun- 
ishment which he had now to undergo, he 
was mounting guard in the. outworks with 
some twenty or twenty-five men of his own 
company. It wasachilly, rainy night; and, 
when the sentries were relieved, they were 
glad to stretch themselves—wet as they were 
—upon the floor near the large stove in the 
middle of the guard-room, The floor not 
being very clean (floors seldom are im these 
loealities), and the white uniforms of the men 
being wet, it was no wonder that the dirt 
adhered to them with a tenacity that defied 
all exertions to get it off, when the wearers 
were roused by this: serjeant to prepare for 
standing guard once more. The more they 
tried to rub their clothes clean, the more 
sturdily he lent a helping hand to their en- 
deavours by an application of the sad 
equipment of every Austrian non-commis- 
sioned officer—the stick. Whilst he was 
fully at work, cutting away at the men with 
a powerful arm, the door opened, and the 
offiver on duty entered the guard-room. 

“ Attention!” commanded the serjeant ; 
and, saluting his superior, made the usual 
report that nothing worth remarking had 
happened, The officer, a young ensign, fresh 
from the military school, and almost a boy, 
took no notice whatever of this important 
news, but asked the serjeant in a brisk and 
somewhat impetuous manner: “What he 
was again striking the men for ?” 

The serjeant, already much annoyed at 
this interfereuce, gave a surly and unwillin 
answer ; and, when the young officer rebuk 
him, in a severe and perhaps somewhat 
haughty manner, the violent and passionate 
man, losing all self-control, lifted up his hand 
against his officer. 

It was but one fatal moment, quick as 
lightning. The uplifted hand never descended ; 
it was caught by a dozen powerful arms. 
He was felled to the ground, and disarmed. 
Half an hour afterwards he found himself in 
irons in the casemates. 

Lifting the arm against a superior is 
considered a capital crime. In this case it 
had been committed whilst both parties were 
on duty, and the Austrian military laws are 
the very last in the world to be trifled with, 
The following day he was tried by court- 
martial, and sentenced to be shot. When 
the seutence was forwarded to the competent 
authority for ratification, it happened to be 
the Emperor’s anniversary day: capital 
punishment was commuted, the criminal had 
to run the gauntlet. 

A cruel act of grace was this commuta- 
When the first sentence had been 


When this incident was made known to, read over to him, he had remained cold and 
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impassible ; not a muscle of his proud face 
stirred. He did not fear death; he had 
looked it in the face many a time without 
flinching, and to die in the open air, pierced 
by a dozen balls—a soldier’s death—what 
should he care much for that?) But when he 
was informed that he had to run the gauntlet 
twice through his company, after having 
been previously -degraded, he trembled for 
the first time in his lifee He knew of many 
a soldier who had run the gauntlet thrice 
through a whole battalion, and not been the 
worse for it after alt; he knew of some that 
had even married afterwards, and brought 
up families of children ; he was fully aware 
that the issue of this terrible torture 
depended entirely upon the dispositions of 
the men. Dreadful reflection! Above all, 
he thought of the shame, the dishonour—and 
his proud heart was well uigh giving way. 
On the evening previous to the punishment, 
the Second Rifle Battalion of Kherenhiiller 
Infantry would have been unfit for service : 
the men were drunk. They had got up a 
carousal in joy and honour of the coming day. 
But in the morning they were sober enough. 
Ther drums ceased to beat as soon as the 
prisoner had arrived in the middle of the 
square ; his escort fell back. He stood alone 
near the right wing of his company. There 
was adead silence : nota respiration was to be 
heard from all the thousands gathered on the 
spot. The commanding officer read the sen- 
tence over to him for the second time. This 
done, he exhorted the men, according to 
custom, to dispense with all feelings of com- 
passion, and to do their duty conformably to 
the law. The colonel went through this part 
of the formality in a quick and hurried man- 
ner, as if he were unwilling to perform it, So 
he was: he knew but too well that, in this 
instance, there was no need whatever for 
exhortation. These preliminaries being over, 
the provost. 
hen the latter tore off from his uniform 


the golden lace and galloons—the marks of , 
his military rank—throwing them, together | 
with the gold medal, at his feet, the face of | 


the unfortunate man became purple, and his 


of his coat and shirt, and placed at the entry 
of the terrible street through which he had 
to pass, he became pale again. ‘Two soldiers 
went aliead of him; they marched backward, 
with their bayonets presented to his breast, 


so as to force him to keep measure to a| 


drum which brought up the rear. The 
drum was mufiled : its slow and dismal beats 
sounded like the music of a funeral procession. 

When he received the first stroke his 
features assumed an expression of pain, and 
his firm-set lips quivered slightly. ‘This was, 
however, the only sign of sensation. Cross- 
ing his arms over his breast and pressing his 
teeth close together, his proud face remained 
henceforth immovable. His merciless enemies 


| 
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enjoyed but an incomplete triumph after all ; 
they might slash his body in pieces, but his 
proud and indomitable spirit they could not 
break, The blows descended with a fearful 
violence upon him. After the first dozen, 
blood came; but never did he utter one 
single exclamation of pain ; never—not even 
with a look—did he implore for mercy. An 
expression of scorn and disdain was deepl 
set on his face, as pale as death, When 
he had reached at last the left wing of the 
company, his lacerated back presented a 
frightful appearance, Even his most exaspe- 
rated enemies might well have been satisfied 
now ; if it had but been possible, the com- 
manding officer himself would have inter- 
ceded in his behalf; but this was not even 
to be thought of; the law must have its 
course. They faced him right about; he had 
to make the same way back again. 

There was one formality connected with 
this punishment, which was a cruel, bar- 
barous, and shameful mockery: the delin- 
quent had to thank his executioners for his 
tortures, 

When the victim had arrived at the 
file-leader of the right wing of his com- 
pany, an the dreadful execution was over 
at last, he threw one last, long look, full of 
contempt, at his tormentors. Then he was 
seen staggering like a drunken man towards 
the commanding officer. His eyes, swollen 
with blood, beamed with an unnatural bright- 
ness, his respiration was short and paintal; 
touching his head with his right hand, in 
token of the military salute, he said in a 
voice that came out of his throat with a 
rattling sound, but that was nevertheless dis- 
tinctly audible all over the place: “I have 


|to—thank your honour for this exquisite 


the prisoner was delivered into the hands of 


punishment,” and fell down dead, 
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WE want to bring to our readers’ minds a 
few of the benefits which we owe to the more 
familiar members of the vegetable world ; how 
much more they are our friends than we gene- 
rally remember in our off-hand railroad kind 


| Of life ; though, at the same time, we do not 
dark eyes flashed fire. When he was stripped | 


undervalue the worth of the other two great 
We know the value of minerals, 
and we love animals, and confess their intinite 
usefulness—acknowledging that they are our 
benefactors, servants, guardians, and helpers, 
in a thousand loving, intelligent ways, impos- 
sible to greens and roots. But even animals 
are scarcely so necessary to our happiness as 
vegetables, For instance,what would we do for 
clothes, if there were no plants with weave- 
able fibres, no blue-eyed flax, no cotton shrub 
with its snowy pods, no wonderful nettles to 
spin into China grass-cloth, no fibres of the 
kind banaua for eastern muslins, no straw 
for pretty women’s bonnets? We should 
have woollens, certainly, and furs and hides, 
| beaver-tails and moleskins for the head, 
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and dainty silks for the delicate little lady | 
at home. But imagine furs aud woolleus 
ju the dog-days ; and think of moleskin caps 
in place of those magical structures of gauze 
and flowers, which do duty now for head 
gears, and are supposed to protect from sun 
aud rain! Nothing from sheep or sable, goat | 
or ermine, could repay us for the loss of| 
Manchester prints and Irish linens; while, | 
on the contrary, we could supply their places 
by woolly cotton, and the silk-cotton of the 
gigantic bombax might be manufactured into 
something resembling the woven results of 
the cocoon. In eighteen hundred and fifty-| 
one, some very curious and beautiful dresses, | 
made of this material, were sent to the Great 
Exhibition; and if unscientific natives could | 
accomplish so much, what might not the 
knowledge and the energy of the West 
obtain? If silkworms had the plague, or the 
mulberry-trees were blighted, we might; 
perhaps make our Lyons and Genoa velvets | 
out of the hairy coating of the seeds of the 
bombax. We may set clothes aside, then, as 
proven and undeniable. 

There are so many resources in the vege- 
table world, that, if one plant died out, we could | 
find a dozen substitutes, or more, capable of | 
taking its place aud fulfilling its uses. Sup-| 
pose that the cotton shrub and the flax plant 
should fail us, on what could we fall back ?| 
On the fibres of the pine-apple and the! 
papyrus; perhaps on the cotton grass or| 
eriophorum ; on the New Zealand flax, which | 
is of the lily tribe, the phorminm tenax of | 
botanists ; on the fibres of the African yucea, 
which make very pretty artificial flowers as | 
well as cloth; on the bomeria nivea, the) 
netile from which come the grass-cloth 
handkerchiefs of modern wear; on the family 
of the amaryllides, specially on the Algerian 
agave, originally a native of Mexico, but now 
a naturalised Algerine, giving bags, cloaks, 
and paper; on the banana, the most generous 
of all trees; on some individuals of the} 
daphne or laurel tribe—one, the lagetta 
linteria, giving a beautiful natural lace from 
its inner bark ;—on the hair of certain mallow 
seeds; on some of the pulse family ; on the 
Virginian silk, an asclepias or swallow-wort ; 
on the bread-fruit tree, a nettle like the 
China grass-cloth—specimens of cloth woven 
from the bread-fruit tree artocarpus, were 
sent by the Society Islanders to our Great 
Exhibition, and it is the usual dress of the 
South Sea Islanders ;—on the broussonetia, 
also a nettle, some of its species being better 
known as the paper mulberry-tree, which ' 
gives beautifully fine, soft, and white cloth ; 
and on the fibrous tissues of the mighty’ 
bulrush, the typha latifolia, which, besides 
material for cloth, also bears a kind of bread 
in the centre of its creeping stems, But the 
typha latifolia is serviceable for lint rather 
than for woven cloths, and perhaps ought not 
to have been admitted among the rest. Now, | 
the list we have given is by no means 
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despicable as an array of substitutes for two 
specially constituted plants. And of course 
there may be more scattered about the world 
than we know of, or than have as yet been 
discovered and introduced. 

From: how many growths, too, could we 
procure cordage, if the present typical rone- 
plant, hemp, became an extinct creation, like 
the pterodactyles and deinotheria of old? 
From the bamboo, that moustrous grass 
which, besides giving cordage, gives also 
baskets, fans, flutes, toys, canes, timber, 
umbrella sticks, paper, pickles, and that 
delicious green crisp nondescript found in the 
Chinese pots of chow-chow; from our useful 
friend papyrus, which also gives us mats, 
as formerly it gave the Pharaohs and the 
subjects of the Pharaohs, paper; from the 
screw pine, pandamus, which yields sacking 
as well as cordage, and one of the most 
delicious scents extant; from palm-trees 
generally; from the hairy covering of the 
Gummuti pine, specially made use of at 
Singapore ; from the fibres of the palmetto 
of the Bahamas ; from the fibrous rind of the 
cocoa-nut, called coir by shippers and mer- 
chants, which coir makes ropes fully equal to 
hempen ones for strength and serviceableness, 
besides giving us rugs, mats, and brooms; 
from one of the lily tribe, which yields the 
famous African hemp; from the pine-apple 
family ; from nettles, the urtica tenacissima 
of India, being the very chief and king of 
rope-making nettles ; from pulses—witness 
the Bengal hemp or jute; from a mixture of 
grass and cotton, such as the natives of 
Ashantee weave into wonderfully tough 
cordage ; in fact, from anything and every- 
thing which has tough fibres that will split, 
bend, and twist into lengths and coils, and 
bear a good rough strain when all is done. 
No animal production equals the cordage 
value of these vegetable fibres. Leathern 
straps are very useful, and by our pleasant 
little machinery of thongs, holes, and buckles, 
they are more convenient to use than ropes: 
but we believe there is no question of their 
comparative strength. The Canadian Indian 
sews together his birch bark canoe with 
thongs cut from the moose deer’s hide; but 
a good, stout, well pitched or waxed twine 
would be far better. How tough svever 
dried sinews and strips of hide may be, 
twisted cables are tougher still, and obtained 
at a less waste of material. 

What race of animals equals in usefulness 
of all kinds those general servitors of the 
globe, the family of the palms? Palms 
do everything ; as Household Words has 
already shown." 

Next to the palms come, perhaps, the 
pines in variety of uses, We get timber 
and turpentine, Canada balsam, Burgundy 
itch, dammar, sandarach, and other resins 
les known, from pines. One, the screw- 


* See Vol. ii, p. 585; Vol. xv, pp, 67 aud 100; p, 105 of 
the present Volume. 
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pine, gives an exquisite attar ; the Huon pine! 
is admirable for its furniture wood; so is 
the cre A pine. The Laplanders and | 
Kamtschadales convert the inner bark of the) 
wild pine into bread—excellent stuff for’ 
fattening swine; and to this day strips of 
pine are used by the poorer people in the 
north of Scotland in the place of candles. 
The bleak, icy North, which gives us so little, 
sends us down pine-trees for our gallant 
ships; and many a life has been saved from 
the hungry wolves by virtue of the turpen- 
tine in a blazing pine branch. The kernels 
of the stone-pine were once in much request, 
until pistachio nuts sent them out of fashion ; 
tar and tar-water—a panacea in our fathers’ 
time—both come from this group; the| 
Siberian stone-pine gives a very beautiful 
furniture wood ; the cedar of Lebanon, one 
of the pine order, needs no description, either 
in form or in properties; common resin comes | 
from the Norway spruce fir; the. juniper, | 
unfortunately, makes bad gin; and the savin- | 
tree (juniperus sabina) is a powerful medi- 
cine. 

The birch is another useful tree. To the 
rising generation, not quite so useful as when 
we ourselves were young ; birch-rods having 
gone out of date. Birch makes pretty) 
furniture, especially bedroom furniture for 
unpretending houses. It also makes most 
of the sabots or wooden shoes of our neigh- 
bours. The Laplanders use the bark only, not 
the wood, for their foot-coverings, which then 
they braid and ornament gaily. The bark) 
tans moderately well, and dyes a good 
yellow ; and birch wine is not unpalateable 
drink in days of drought. From an Indian 
ararins, writing-paper can be obtained, and | 
the outer part of the paper-birch makes the 
canoe of the Canadian Indian,—the same 
canoe which we have seen before sewn 
together with thongs cut out of the moose- 
deer’s hide. The peculiar scent of Russia 
leather is owing to common birch oil ; and 
from several varieties you can get a kind of 
sugar. 

Then the furniture woods; what marble 
surpasses some of the finer kinds ? Look at 
the rich flowing lines of walnut and maho-| 
gany; and what is more beautiful than 
the black walnut of North America? 
Maple, too, is very lovely, particularly the | 
sugar-maple of Canada—our bird’s eye and 
curled maples. 8o is rosewood, its antipode ; | 
the one so fair and tender, the other like a 
dark-skinned African girl who has caught a 
warmth and flush from the sun which makes 
the whole world admire; they are the 
Rowena and Rebecca of the forest. And 


| 
rous housekeepers ! 





what a beautiful wood is the snake-wooid, 
or brosimum, and as strange as beautiful. 
And is there any need to praise the colour| 
and the veinings of cherry wood? And the’ 
blackened old bog-oak of Ireland,—the old 
semi-fossil, dug up in the very process of| 
transformation, aid applied to human uses— | 


(Conducted by 
to making library furniture and women’s 
ornameuts, harps of Erin, shamrock brace. 
lets, brooches, and the like ; and the brave old 
hickory, congener with the walnut, and pioneer 
of American civilization, which (when white) is 
fashioned into handles for axes and saws that 
make the dark forests ring with the sounds 
of human labour ; some of the palms—when 
cut and polished, singularly beautiful in their 
veinings; the spindle-tree, formerly special 
for spindles, so smooth and white is its firm 
grain; ebony; satin-wood; the noble old 
oak, both plain and knotted ; the rich gold- 
brown box-wood ; even beech, and elm, and 
homely deal when highly polished ; the dark 
yellow iron-tree, sweetenia chloroxylon, a 
mahogany, and as hard and uncompromisin 

as its name—are they not all as beautifu 

in their way as verde antico and red por- 
phyry, scagliola, grey marble, or slate ? 

From the pith of rushes are obtained candle- 
wicks, Defend us from that rush-pith in its 
tube of tallow, glimmering ghastly through 
those odious pierced shades so dear to timo- 
No light can well be 
worse than this; and yet it is better than 
none,—and we must remember that when 
rushlights were, Child and Price were not, 
From the tallow-tree of China, a spurge, does 
man also get a light for the darkness of his 
night. The seeds of the tallow-tree give a 
certain substance which the Celestials con- 
vert into their Belmonts and short sixes, and 
barn to their great enjoyment; and the 
peat-bogs of Ireland, under Mr. Young’s 
manipulation, are yielding us paraffine which 
threatens to displace Belmont, spermaceti, 
and wax itself in time, and to do away 
with Australian mutton for ever, Speaking 
of spurges, we might as well say that both 
croton and castor oil come from that tribe, 
as well as cassava and a kind of caoutchouc ; 
and not a few poisons, Our box-tree is a 
spurge ; so is the pretty sun-lover, the crozo- 


| phora tinctoria, which gives that beautiful 


blue dye, the turnsol of commerce. 

The word dye leads us into a wide field. 
First there is the madder, a bed-straw, which 
colours even the bones of the eater, red ; next 
perhaps in order of chromatic supremacy, 
comes saffron—the crocus sativus—so ex- 
quisite in its golden colour ; fustic, a yellow 
dye not quite so rich as saffron, comes from 
a certain kind of mulberry; while Brazil 
wood, logwood, indigo, the Japan dyes, and 
woad waxen, or dyer’s green weed, are all 
products of the pulse tribe, or leguminose. 
So are ecatechu and divi-divi, both used for 
tanning ; as is the bark of the acacia arabica. 
The buckthorn gives a dye which stains 
Turkish and morocco leather yellow; it 
gives also the syrup of buckthorn, well- 
known in country pharmacy ; rouge is from 
safflowers ; henna, so celebrated in the poetry 
of the harem, is a paint got from a loose- 
strife; kohl is from a plant called sterculia ; 
and one of the persicaries gives a blue dye 
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Orchall, a beautiful purple dye, litmus, so 
useful in chemical tests, and cudbear yielding 
ared dye, are all lichens, The bark of the 
quercus tinctoria gives the yellow dye quer- 
citron ; and weld, also a yellow dye, comes 
from’ the same family as the mignonette. 
Turmeric, a very rich but evanescent dye, 
comes from a gourd ; the hickory bark yields 
a small amount of quercitron ; and anatto, a 
reddish-yellow paste, is made from the berries 
of the bixa orellana; the carthamus tinctorius | 
gives an orange-red dye ; walnut-peel, the! 
ellow-brown which we call fawn and the| 
French mauve; and alkanet, giving a red- 
brown ‘dye, is a bofage. 

Going back to the lichens and their salt- 
water congeners, the alge, or seaweeds, we 
find that Iceland moss, held in such esteem 
as anti-consumptive, is a lichen; while 
Caragheen moss is, on the contrary, a sea- 
weed, The Chinese edible birds’-nests, of| 
which we have all heard; kelp, made from 
the ashes of the fuci; ulva or laver; agar- 
agar from the Indian Archipelago, used for| 
stiffening silks and for making a jelly like 
that of the Caragheen moss—all these are 
from the worthless seaweed—the long line of 
tangled wrack upon the shingles, which 
summer bathers hold as useless weeds, valu-| 
able only for their colours, and their quaint 
unearthly growths. 

Passing on from dyes and seaweeds to oils 
and gums, what have we? From flax, lin- 
seed oil ; from the common ricinus, a spurge, 
castor oil—castor oil also from the palma 
christi ; from an andropogon, or man’s beard, 
the sweet grass-oil of Namur, which enters 
largely into our most refined perfumes,—an- 
other andropogon furnishing the khus-khus, 
of which are made the small swing hand- 
screens and tatties, or grass Venetian blinds 
of India ; from the butter vegetable, shea ; 
oils from the olive, palm, almond, and cocoa- 
nut trees, from sunflowers, from the sesa- 
mum, and from cinnamon, from the gamboge- | 
trees which yield butter and resins, and that 
most exquisite of all fruits, the mangosteen ;| 
from the croton, a spurge; from nutmegs ; | 
with more that we could name if we cared 
to make a mere catalogue. We have given 
only the most familiar. Then, for gums, 
there is, first, the great blue gum-tree of 
Van Diemen’s Land, a myrtle, and a very 
fine-grained wood, a eucalyptus, yielding 
kino ; then there is the zizyphus, or jujube-| 
tree, one of the buckwheat tribe; and the 
balsam-trees, some of which give us myrrh 
and olibanum, others mastic and terebinth, | 
the brilliant varnishes of the East, mangoes, | 
cashew nuts and pistachio nuts, and the) 
balsam of capevi. Gum benjamin, or ben- 
zoin, come from a laurel, and gum ladanum 
from a cistus; storax is from an ebony 
plant ; and gum copal, used by painters as a 
varnish, and no gum at all, by the way,| 
comes from an American tree, while our 
common resin is the inspissated juice of pine, 
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—in other words, hardened turpentine. Gum 
Arabic, from an acacia ; tragacanth, and gim 
senegal, animé, balsam of Peru, and balsam of 
tolu (scarcely to be ranked as gums, though), 
and frankincense, from the pinus teda, com- 
plete our catalogue. 

Turning back to the ebonies, or ebenacem, 
we find the famovs lotus ranged with them 
as a diospyrus, literally, the God-pear fruit ; 
but the lotus is not a gum, neither is the 
manna of the Arabian tamarisk, which yet 
may stand here as among the exudations of 
trees, 

The umbelliferse are very fertile for man’s 
uses. Hemlock is one of them, and assafoetida 
is the hardened milky juice of another, 
Carraway and coriander seeds, dill, aniseed, 
cummin, celery and parsley, and fennel, and 
more household plants than we can name, are 
of this order, Senna is from the leaves of 
two different plants, but both are leguminous ; 
liquorice is the root of another of these pod- 
plants ; from the same order come tamarinds, 
Turkish and Tonquin beans, fenugreek, animé 
—the manna of the camel’s-thorn, an acacia, 
the fruit of the carob-tree or Saint John’s 
bread, besides peas and beans, clover, lucerne, 
scarlet runners, and some of our loveliest 
flowers, ‘The nettle tribe hold among them 
the bread-fruit tree, which gives cloth and 
bread together ; the eteite Soudan with 
fruit equal to flesh for consistency and nutri- 
ment, and with its weird-looking snake-wood 
heart ; the banyan-tree, or holy fig of India; 
all kinds of mulberry-trees, home and foreign ; 
fig-trees ; hemp, and hops; all of the same 
natural order as the common stinging-nettle 
of our hedges, and as that venomous daoun 
setan, or devil's leaf of Timor, which stings 
men to death like a prickly bunch of serpents. 

Isonandra gutta gives gutta percha; a fig- 
tree (ficus elastica), a kind of India rubber ; 
but the real caoutchoue comes from the 
hevea guianensis, From a bindweed we 
get scammony ; from poppies, opium; froma 
soap-wort, that delicious Litchi fruit, not long 
ago imported for the first time ‘from the 
Indian Archipelago; from gentian, bitters 
to help frail digestions ; from the camphor- 
tree (cinnamomum camphora of Japan), the 
composing draughts which soothe nervous 
ladies in hysterics, Canel is the bark of the 
canella; cinnamon, the inner bark of a 
laurel; mace and nutmegs grow together, 
—nut and shell covering of the myristica 
moschata ; and cloves and allspice come 
from the myrtle tribe. From the agave 
is made a liquor called pulque; the famous 
Chinese medicine ginseng is from an ivy, 
panax; strychnine is found in the seeds of 
strychnos nux vomica ; Ipecacuanha (psycho- 
tria) is one of the cinchonacee—the same 
tribe as produces quinine, coffee, and the sweet 
essence, rondeletia; yams grow ready for 
roasting in an order by themselves; and the 
cow-tree, called by the Spaniards palo de vacn, 
yields a milk to wash all the rest down. The 
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ogchids give vanilla. They are a useless set,| general name of verbenas. It seems strange 
and that is the only thing they do give,/that one of the hardest woods kuown should 
excepting quaint crawling flowers, which | belong to the same order asa pretty, humble, 
leave you in doubt whether they are flowers|tender, creeping, useless garden flower! 
or flies. From the irises we get orris-root) Lavender, thyme, rosemary, hyssop, mints 
and saffron ; from the meadow-saflron, col-|and peppermints, the fashionable perfume 
chicum, a modern panacea ; the lily-tribe has| patchouli, horehound, and sage, all come from 
onions, squills, and aloes, as well as Turks’|}the same order, the labiate; tobacco is a 
cas, tulips, New Zealand flax and tuberoses. | solanum, so is the potato, so are the black 





From the manioc, we get a deadly poison, 
—used by the natives to poison their spears 
and arrows,—cassava, and tapioca; the tacca| 
has a kind of arrow-root which might serve 
our turn, if the reed-like maranta should fail 
us; the triosteum, one of the honeysuckle- 
tribe, has a berry which is not unlike coffee 
when roasted, and chicory or endive is one of | 
the composite. From the buckwheats, poly- | 
gonaces, emerges rhubarb ; laurels have nut- 
megs, cinuamon, aud greenheart wood, besides | 
prussic acid, and, in the mezereon, exqui-| 
sitely scented flowers and poisonous berries. 
Willows give us osier baskets and chip-| 
bonnets ; the cork-tree cuts up into delectable | 
hats; from the bark of the aspen the 
Russian twists his door-mats, and the Carib 
does the same with the cabbage-palm. Arrow- 
root comes from the “reed-like maranta;” 





ginger is the root of the zingiber officinale ; 
quassia is from the bark of the simaruba, 
called after the typical negro Quashi, who 
first used it as a febrifuge. 


There is an 
edible passion-flower seed, and 
passion-flower which makes an intoxicating 
drink, said to be a safe narcotic ; on another, 
again, wild swine are fed, while the hard 
shell-like rind of its fruit makes toys and 


' 
another 





boxes; there is a toothache tree, xantho- 
lyxum, held good against toothache ; tea is 
half a camellia ; the lancewood (anona) bears 
delicious fruits, and makes the Brazilians 
capital substitutes for corks ; and the baobas, 
one of the sterculiaces, is the largest tree 
in the world. Which is not a mean distinc- 
tion ; but we wish its name did not put us 
go much in mind of a big baby. 

In the East we fiud some very interesting 
golden-acorned trees, chrysobalanacee ; of 
which we will notice only two, the cocoa- 
plum, or icaco, of the West Indies, and the 
rongh plum of Sierra Leone. The rough 
plum is a magnificent tree, “sixty feet high, 
with long leaves, and large terminal branclies 
of flowers, succeeded by a fruit of plum-like 
appearance.” The betel-leaf is a pepper ; 
the betel-nut, areca, a palm; and the betel- 
nut and betel-leaf are eaten together. The 
nut is sliced, then enclosed in a leaf of the 


jnightshade and the woody-solanum dulca- 
| mara 


or bitter sweet—the red berries of 
which tend greatly to reduce the infant 
population of wooded districts; so are the 
love-apple and the capsicum ; while the fox- 
glove and the eyebright are both of the same, 
an sutiscrofulous, family. 

Nothing, indeed, is so strange in botany, 
as the variety of members composing the 
natural orders. How a medlar, a cherry, 
apples and pears and the little green lady's 
mantle, the starry tormentil and the pimper- 
nel, strawberries, raspberries, hawthorns, 
plums, almouds, the silver-weed or goose- 
grass, meadow sweet, the mountain ash and 
the service-tree, can all come into the same 
botanical household as garden roses—all 
belong to the same family, and bear the same 
surname, rosacex,—goes far beyond thie or- 
dinary knowledge of most common-place, 
unbotanising, fruit-eating and flower-smelling 
individuals, to whom a rose and an apple 
would never seem to be cousins german, still 
less brothers and sisters! And would any 
one think that lauristinus, honeysuckle, elder, 
and guelder rose were of the same order, and 
included among them the elegant little linnaa, 
“the little, depressed, abject, early-flowering, 
northern plant,” named after its discoverer, 
Linneeus, and just a pale, pink, modest bell, 
most fairy-like of all fairy-bells, and not to 
be found without loving care and search ? 
And do the kalmia and the rhododendron 
look as if they belonged to the heaths? But 
they do, though they are so strong aud proud ; 
while the humble ling creeps so timorously 
over the moors, holding up its tiny flowers 
pleadingly tothe sun. Stillless should wethink 
of placing the lily side by side with the prickly 
knee-holly, the aloe, and the onion; but in 
reality, the lily family includes wore strangely 
diverse individuals than are mixed together 
in this group—growths between which it 
would puzzle all but the most learned of the 
natural order meu, to discern any signs of 
likeness, But the farther we advance in 
science, the nearer we get to general laws 
and typical forms; and the Natural System 
in botany is following the rule of all the rest. 








betel pepper (piper betle), and is eaten as an| Exclusion and isolation used to be at one 
intoxicating stimulant, also as a sweetener of | time the governing principle both in morals 
the breath, as orris-root with us, Guiacum|and in science; catholicity of inclusion and 
is from the bark of one of the yoke-leaved or | typical forms, with multiplied points of like~ 
zygophyllaces, better known as lignum vite, | ness, the bent of the present ; and the various 
and that hard, enormous tree, the teak-tree, is| uses, substitutions, and likenesses of plante 
of the same natural order as the pretty little| are so many steps towards the establishment 
Maids of Honour and pallid Mrs. Holfords, | of that catholic principle : in the vegetable 
which we peg down in our borders under the kingdom at least. 
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We cannot close this paper without a word | of decayed iron-grey pillars, and four sharp 
of remembrance of one who, more than any) arclies, one for every side, All kept warm, 
other of the present day, has helped to) as it were, by snug moss and ivy jacketing, 
popularise the knowledge of botany, and; which crept round and round about in belts 
foster a taste for flowers. We grieve that| and comforters for the old iron-grey pillars, 
this recognition must be written as a me-| While, over-head, in a little snug niche— 
morial. Mrs. Loudon will never again shed! barely large enough, it must be said—was a 
the light of her genius and industry over the | little figure of a saint, iron grey too, The saint 
most captivating of our intellectual pleasures.| was pointing downwards to what I had seen 
Yet by no true lover of flowers will her fame | sparkling and glittering from the foot of the 
be forgotten, or her works laid aside ; for no hill—to the fresh gush that came out with 
one has done so much to make beautiful) splash and spray and luxuriance into the old 
gardens possible to the weakest hands and | stone basin ; which, having a slice bitten as 
the smallest incomes; no one has taught so| it were out of its side, let the fresh water run 

















genialiy or so well how to cultivate them| 
with intelligence. So long as English gar- 


dens shall be cultivated, or English flowers 
cherished, Mrs. Loudon’s name will be re-| 
membered with gratitude. 


THREE ROSES. 


Just when the red June roses blow 
She gave me one,—a year ago. 
A rose whose crimson breath reveal'd 
The secret that its heart conceal’d, 
And whose half shy, half tender grace 
Blush’d back upon the giver’s face, 

A year ago—a year 1s0— 

To hope was not to know. 


Just when the red June roses blow 

1 pluck’d her one,—a month age, 

Its half-blown crimson to eclipse, 

I laid it on her smiling lips ; 

The balwy fragrance of the south 

Drew sweetness from her sweeter mouth. 
Swiftly do golden hours creep,— 
To hold is not to keep. 


The red June roses now are past,— 
This very day I broke the last, 
And now its perfum’d breath is hid, 
With her, beneath a coffin-lid ; 
There will its petals fall apart, 
And wither on her icy heart : 

At three red roses’ cost 

My world was gain’d and lost, 


THE CANON’S CLOCK, 
I, AT THE FOUNTALN. 

Ir was the prettiest thing I had seen| 
in the course of that day’s march. It! 
stood at the corner, where the road divided 
half way up the hill; and I had been| 
wondering as I worked my way wearily up| 
what this little bit of building would turn | 
out to be at last. It is a stone shed—it is| 
& broken pedestal—JI said at every heavy | 
step. It might have been anything, but for'| 
that sparkling, shining thing in the centre, 
Which soon helped me to its true meaning. 

A fountain, to be sure! Which should 
have been known to me a good hulf-mile off 
but for that dulness which visits weary 
eyes. An elevant little bit of builder’s work, 
of the greyest iron-grey stones, like a Moorish | 


| was something like asign-post. 


| leagues,’ 





tower, furnished with clusters aud bunches 


wild and make a shining pool for itself 
among the stones. Its own water orchestra 
played all the while it gushed—played me 
up the hill, 

“The «em of the day’s march,” I thought. 


| And so, loosening my wallet, I brushed the 
| dust away from the stone bench, and sat down. 


“What was the Blandusian fount,” I said 
aloud, taking some of the water in a leathern 


|cup, “which glittered more than crystal to 


this? Crystal! Why here are diamonds, my 
old Venusian! This fountain against yours 
—kid and all!” And here I filled the 
leathern cup again, “ Here’s to the fountain 
of—hum—what’s the name, in what parish 7” 
The fact was, I had lost my road some 
three hours and a half before, Stay; there 
So there was 
—and so there should have been, if there 
were not. For this spot where the two roads 
branched off was a tongue of meadow, and 
on the very tip of the tongue was planted 
this pet spring of mine. “I will see what our 
signboard has to tell,” and with that I got u 
from the stone seat and walked to the back 
of my fountain. Said the sign-post—by one 
of his straggling arms which hung to him 


| quite loosely, and would assuredly part com- 


pany at the next gust—said this disorderly 
limb: “To Petit-Pont, so many [illegible 
> By the other, which he carrie 
more decently: “‘l’o Mézes, so many [illegible 
also] leagues.” Filled with which informa- 
tion, 1 came round again to the stone seat, 
and, regarding my wallet with a certain 
animosity, “I must carry it,” I said aloud, 
“to Petit-Pont or to Mézes, that is certain. 
I may bear it in to Petit-Pont or to Mézes, 
over their sharp paving-stones, likely enough, 
at midnight, or, say, at break of day, The 
pedestrian who has not yet dined, will have, 
perhaps, to forego bed. I angrily emptied 
out the leathern cup which I had half-filled ; 
a thimbleful of Burgundy would have been 
worth the whole spring bottled off. I was 
ont of sorts with the pet fountain. “ Your 
moss jacketing,” I said, addressing it moodily, 
“and your iron-grey pillars and arches, aud 
your saint, too, are all well enough, and your 
water-music is respectable; but I think for 
the highly-important position you occupy— 
which, being one of bifurcation, has extraor- 
dinary responsibilities—you might look a 
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little to your sign-posts, The Blandusian | 
fount was worth a dozen of you! No dis-| 
respect to you, sir,” making as though I) 
would take off my hat to the saint, who, I! 
thought, was looking down a little sourly ;| 
“these matters are not in your keeping, 
sir!” 

The sun was going down; the day was | 
nearly spent ; and it was long past dinner-| 
time. I do believe the good saint, in that | 
mossy surtout of his, had appreciated hand- 
somely the little compliment I had paid) 
him at the expense of his fountain, and sent | 
me help in that matter of deciding betwixt! 
Petit-Pont and Mézes, for, just turning my | 
eyes towards the foot of the hill, I espied | 
two objects beginning to ascend—a very little 
French child, driving before her a goat. 

They came up the hill slowly enough, for 
the goat would stop every now and aguin to, 
crop a tempting bunch of herbage, and the 
little child would wait for him patiently ; | 
which gave me time to find out that she was | 
the queerest little old woman of a child that! 
was ever sent in charge of a goat. She had 
on a little blouse that went down to her 
heels, and a little, clean woman’s cap of linen 
with a frill to it. When she was near the 
top she caught sight of me, and put on a sort 
of stiff gait or comical little strut, dropped | 
me a little curtsey, dropped another most 
reverential curtsey to the saint, and stood by 


while the goat drank his fill. 

“Come here, ma petite—little epitome of a 
woman, most curious miniature housewife !” 
(The last titles expressed in the English | 


tongue.) “ What is the goat called ?” 

She was on the other side of him, and| 
leaning on his tough neck ; and, without | 
answering, dipped down her head behind him. | 

“What is his name, little one?” I said} 
again, encouragingly. “He is the tinest 
fellow of his years in the parish, I'll swear !”| 

She was playing hide-and-seek with me} 
behind that goat’s neck of hers, instead of | 
answering me; and, when I did catch a} 
glimpse of her, she was smiling roguishly, | 
with the top of her finger in her mouth. 

“ Big Beard!” she said, at last, “Grosse 
Barbe |” 

“ You love Big Beard, then, little one?” I 
said. 

With move of the playing hide-and-seek, 
she answered : 

“T do love him very much—next to father. | 
See this, sir; I love papa one thousand—_| 
Grosse Barbe five hundred !” 

“ And me?” 

Here she kept holding Big Beard’s rough 
head and neck between me and her. “She 
will be the coquette of the whole village 
when she grows up,” I said ; and that brought | 
another question to my mind—which was) 
nearer, Petit-Pont or Mézes. 

She said the words over thoughtfully, look- 
ing round her and stamping with a litile foot 
upon the ground, to keep time as it were, 
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then shook her head doubtfully. “I willask 
Grosse Barbe,” she said. 

I fell to laughing at this notion, though 
vexed enough that I was destined to have no 
help from this quarter. 

“And where, then, dost thou live, my 
child ; thou and thy Grosse Barbe ?” 

“Over the hill, sir; in papa’s little cottage, 
Big Beard has a great house all to himself at 
the end of the garden, We are so happy, sir, 
the three of us,” 

[ had no doubt of it, I said, musingly ; 
for I was thinking that, at this cottage, I 
would learn the relative distances of Petit- 
Pont and Mézes, By this time Big Beard, 
thinking there could be no earthly object for 
staying, now that his thirst was slaked, was 
moving on up the hill. 

“See, Grosse Barbe will not stay,” she said, 
“T must go, too.” And with that she jerked 
me a little curtsey, jerked another to the 
Saint, and set off after her goat. 

If I had not been too lazy to unpack 
my wallet, I should have had out colours 
and brushes and the rough  sketching- 
paper in a twinkling. Child and goat would 
have been washed in boldly, and slept that 
night in the portfolio, But the notion of an 
encounter with the stiff straps and 
buckles Not at that season certainly, 
The sketcher, dinnerless, makes a poor pic- 
ture after all. 

They had taken the left prong of the Fork, 
and were now just over the top of the hill. 
So I hoisted up my wallet (it might have 
been a sack of coals from the weary way I 


|did it); and, taking off my hat to the 


Saint—— 

There was some one coming down the hill 
on the right prong. At least there were steps, 
and good steady ones. A tree hung over the 
road gnd hid what was approaching. So, 
without moving a step out of my position, I 
waited, strapping the wallet, until it should 
have come round the tree, whatever it was, 
The steps came closer, and, from under 
spreading branches of the tree, there emerged 


}—as from under an archway—a figure ina 


dark robe, half-cloak half-soutane, with a 
sash round his waist, with a little skull-cap 
on his head, covering grey hairs, and about 
the fairest old man’s head [ had fallen in 
with for many along day. A sort of coun- 
tery curé or pastor ; and, with that, as indeed 
was only becoming, I took off my hat to him 
as I had done to the Saint, and wished him 
good evening. 

As I wished him good evening, he took 
off his little skull-cap with a Frenchmans 
grace, and halted. . 

“T had apparently travelled far, that day, 
he said, in the softest and most benignant 
of tones. “It was weary work,” he said, 
“heaven knew it, this trudging along the dusty 
roads, The close of day must come gratefully 
enough to the traveller. He presumed I was 


” 
a stranger ; could he be of any assistance ! 
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“You could tell me, sir,” I said, “what I 


have been craving to learn these three hours | l’Abbé, it is 


” 


—namely the distance of these towns.” And 
I pointed up to the sign-board. 

“Why,” said the Abbé, “I have just come 
from Petit-Pout. It is barely a league from 
this.” 

“ A long French league,” I sighed. 
haps Mézes is nearer ?” 


“ Per- 


“Two leagues and a-half,” says he with a! 


gentle smile ; “ but there is a cross-road over 
the fiells, reducing it to scarce half a 
league.” 

“Aye,” I said, with another sigh; “but 
full of all manner of turns and twists ?” 

“So it is,” said the Abbé. 

“] was going to see a poor sick peasant,” | 
he added, presently—(there was a little | 
basket under his cloak, doubtless holding! 
eertain comfort for the sick peasant)—* but | 
a quarter of an hour’s difference will not be | 
much matter, I will show you the way.” 

There was a little friendly contention on 
this, I protested against this diversion from 
his jouryey and its pious end. The trouble 
—the fatigue. I would not for the world, 

“Twill be a pleasure,” said my Abbé smil- 
ing. And he had his own way, 

Across the fields, then, by paths under 


shade, and over stiles and past farming | 


cottages. Barely ten minutes and I heard 
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faint chiming as of bells very old and mellow. 
“ Petit-Pont church,” J said, turning to the 
Abbé, “ that must be seven o’clock !” 

He had stopped short suddenly, and was 


fallen a little behind, describing figures on | 


the ground with his stick. 

“Seven o’clock—seven by the clock! just 
look here, sir.” 

I came up to him with a little wonder. 


“See here,” he said, still working with his | 


stick, “here was the escapement—here was 
the lever. Barrels were behind—plenty of 
tooth-wheels, I could have given any num- 
ber; and yet it wouldn't do!” 

I looked from his stick to him with in- 

crensing surprise, “What wouldu’t do?” I 
asked, 
_ “Now, see,” he said, with a curious look 
in his eyes, “there was no reaching that 
double movement—no! I micht have 
worked my poor brains out before that. 
Wheels within wheels, indeed !” 


{ began to have a glimmering of how it| 


was with my poor Abbé. “We had best 
make for Petit-Pont at once,” I said to 
him. “It is getting late.” 

“No, no!” he answered, sitting down upon 
the bank, “I must stay here and work 
the thing out. An idea hasstruck me, It 
might bring the whole thing straight. The 
beuts being isochronous, of course.” ‘Then he 
fell to making fresh figures. “Go your way, | 
mousienr; don’t heed me. Yonder is the} 
litle town—the road is straight to it. Pray} 
€°, monsieur, I feel nervous about this cal- | 


a ae 
inviting, 


| my head and sighed, as I stood before it. 
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“ But to think of leaving you here, Monsieur 
” 

“Twill eseape me. I shall lose this pre- 
cious thought,” he said, rising up quite 
excitedly. 

“TI go,” I said, a little alarmed, and turned 


| round towards the town. 


It is best not to cross these strange spirits, 
and [could tell some one in Petit-Pont ; where, 
doubtless, his ways were known; and, with 
this commendation of him to Providence I left 
the poor Abbé to his own shifts, and soon was 
at the threshold of the little town,—a sort of 
halt for the posts. I first saw a straw-house 
or two; then trees; then a stray fellow in his 
blue frock driving a cart; then more houses ; 
fewer trees; all introducing me to the solid, 
substantial paving! A narrow street, with 
different sized houses of the true French 


| cream-colour; a street running in twists and 


curves, An inscrutable Boulanger or a baker’s- 
store ; general store, also, with the open cask 
of rotten pears, all mashed up, at the door, and 
a bunch of peg-tops ina net. Anold grey-beard, 
in a cap and blue frock, leaning over the half- 
door; smart women with children in their 
arms at half-doors, too, and seen only in Kit- 
Kat. Children in wooden shoes clattering 
over the pavement ; special groups gathered 
about the cask of mashed pears; but at 
most respectful distances, like dogs round 
costermongers’ carts, So on, up to the posting- 
house, or tavern of the place—the ‘Téte Noire 


lor Black Head, where was good entertain- 


ment for beast ; not so good perhaps for man ; 
there being over-much tap-room savour to be 
Taproom up-stairs, tap-room down 
I shook 
It 
would not do. I saw a buxom young person 
over the way, in Kit-Kat, with a child in her 


stairs—to the right and to the left. 


}arms. Fancying I could read sympathy in her 


blooming face, I crossed to her. 

“ Dear, yes. O dear, yes, Only a little way 
out of the town was the Gulden Rose inn, 
with a charming view of the country! A 
sweet spot monsieur would find it. Just to 
go on straight—straight as I could go. And, 
by the way, Monsieur will arrive just in time 
for a little diversion. For there was to bea 
wedding there to night.” 

“So there is to be a wedding,” I said, 
laying my hand on the lower half of the door, 
“a sprightly wedding! And whose? Yours?” 

She shook her head a little dolefully, as I 
thought I saw a twitch on her cheek. 

“Ah,” said I, translating it to myself, 
“thy good man is not quite so loving : se full 
of the petits soins, as he used to be in those 
bright, early days, when the tambour was 
drummed, and the pipe played, and the neigh- 
bours gathered, on your wedding-night.” 


II, THE GOLDEN ROSE. 


Tr was not likely that a man could very 
well miss it’; for there it hung above me, 
swinging from an ancient tree in the very 
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middle of the road. Here was a sort of 


circus formed by that road, fringed round 
with grass and hedges; and the circus was 
almost filled with light waggons and 
covered things, and a char-a-bane or two; 
while the horses were straying about at 
large. Plain out-speaking tokens of what | 
doings were about. But, through the high, 
wooden paling, painted white, and the white- 
railed gates, there was the Golden Rose Inn 
itself to be seen, afar off as it were, with a 
retty plaisance, as old-fashioned men called 
it, lying in front. There were vines loaded | 
heavily, and sweet-smelling flowers, and little 
rrass-plats and winding walks (not weedless, | 
Severer’ and an old broken fountain or two, 
now quite dry and thirsty-looking. ‘Then, 
for the house of the Golden Rose itself—seen 
through the white rails of the great gates—it 
was of the pleasantest cream-tint, overlaid 
with abundance of green shuttering ; high roof 
and chimneys, as in the old-established pat- 
tern. Surely road-side inn—Golden Rose or 
other—never looked out so invitingly across 
its plaisance. But, in truth, it needed no 
great stretch of thought to divine that this 
had been the chAteau of Milord Marquis, 
Seigneur in those parts: that is, long, long 
ago, before Milord Marquis was sold up or 
decapitated by the Septembrists, or turned 
emigré dancing-master in London. Now, by 
whatever shift it had come about, it was thie 
Golden Rove, and kept by Hippolite Bontiquet, 
at my service, 

That wortliy had come forth, looking most 
festive in his bright blue cont and shining 
wig, and huge bunch of flowers at his button- 
hole, as soon as he heard the rattle at his 
great white gate. Although corpulent, Bon- 
tiqnet came round the walk at a surprising 
pace, his crimson glistening oilily. 

“Come in, come in, Monsieur,” he said, 
throwing open wide both doors of his gate. 
“You are welcome, indeed! Soyez le bien | 
venu of this happy night! You shall see a 
wedding, sir; and shall have everything of 
the best with us. Come in, sir. Everybody 
shall be a guest to-night.” 

With that I followed the worthy man up’! 
his own broad walk, he talking all the time. 
It was Marie, his only daughter, who had| 
that day been united to a well-to-do master 
wheelwright of the neighbourhood. 

“They will be as happy a young pair as 
are on the road from this to Paris,” he said, | 
rubbing his hands merrily ; “or, indeed, as 
are in Paris itself. She is as good as pretty, 
and Jacques is the steadiest young fellow in 
all his parish.” 

*T was a pleasant thing to watch the honest 
glow of pride and happiness in his cheeks,— 
p'easunt to have lighted on such a scene of 
almost pastoral happiness. ‘The bare notion 
put me into spirits. 

“Believe me,” I said, with much hearti- 
ness, “they will be as happy as you can wish 
them to be! As to the connubial bliss of 


}and shapes of human physiognomy. 


| whole table. 


[Con lucted by 
those in Paris, *twould be only a poor mea- 
sure of comparison.” 

“Tndeed I have heard so,” says Monsieur 
Bontiquet, innocently. 

“Then it would be best to put it down ovr 
of Paris.” 

“With all my heart,” 
tiguet. 

This was spoken at the door, under the 
porch of honeysuckles and twining plants, 
Then came to us sounds of voices and merry 
laughter from within. : 

“They are going to sit down to table,” said 
Monsieur Bontiquet. 

I went in with him to the room. His 
Seigneurie (decapitated or banished) must 
have entertained company there on state- 
days: and now it is full to the door of the 
merriest laughing faces that marriage bell 
ever brought together, There was good- 
humour and mirth, aud innocent joy, written 
in a fine round hand on every face. They 
were only waiting for Father Bontiquet, 

“This way,” said he, and led me straight 
up to the top of the room, where was stand- 
ing a sweet village maid, all whit@ and gar- 
lands. Her bridegroom was beside her; a 
sinart young fellow, whose cheeks bore as 
much polish as rade health and towelling 
could give them, 

“Tis a@ stranger, Marie,” said Bontiquet, 
“and we must make him welcome !” 

With that he took his seat at the head, 
motioning me to one beside him. The newly 
married pair sat together on the other 
side of him. Monsieur le Curé, who had 
officiated, sat next to me, and said grace, 
Then there came a universal sitting down, 
to such shrieking of chair-legs over the 
ouken parquet floor, and such — shufiling 
of heavy shoes, as man could scarcely 
conceive. Then succeeded a_ universal 
briuging in and uncovering of dishes, the 
very best fare Monsieur Bontiquet’s larder 
could compass, “ Hat, drink, and be merry,” 
said every glance of his honest face shooting 
down the long table. And, truly, it had been 
a banquet for such funny men as go forth 
pencil furnished, beating up for queer twists 
A fine 
avenue it was—two rows of healthy human 
trees. Fine handsome swains—generals of 
division, counsellors of state, and maires 
in posse—each beside his swainess, Corydon 
busy with Phyllis, Damon delighting Chloé. 
There were grim, grizzled fellows, with chins 
like flax-carders, sitting together and talking 
gravely; they were long past such nonsense. 


said Monsieur Bon 


And there was the comic man, or clown of 
‘the party, with a face that would have stood 


him fifty francs a-night, at the least, in the 
provincial theatre, convalsing all who had 
even bare view of him, which was about the 
His name was Corbeau—and 
Corbeau must have been the funniest fellow 
breathing. He was Laughter-holding-both- 
his-sides,—out of the poem and in the flesh! 


| 
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} 
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Marie and Jacques spoke to all round, and 
to each other with their eyes. Each look 
was a whole hour’s talk, 

“Tis a sight,” I said to Monsieur Bon- 
tiquet, “I would not have missed for a thou- 
sand francs, “Iwill do me good for the next 
twelvemonth,” 

“You do us honour,” said he, with a bow, 
“but you have reason, Monsieur. My old 
heart has got young again within the last 
half-hour. Ah! Jacques,” he added, turning 
to him, “thou must take care of her !” 

Marie looked at her husband, and answered 
for him with her beaming eyes. 

“Thou art in gentle hands, Marie,” T said, 
“T will be his bail to thee.” 

“We shall not want you, Monsieur,” said ' 
Marie, a little wickedly. 

I whispered to Bontiquet. He shook his | 
head, “ But it must be—it shall be,” quoth 1. | 
He gave way at last, a liltle reluctantly. 
With that he got up and tapped for sence 
on his table. “ Our good stranger and guest 
here to-night, desires to present the company 
with some choice Burgundy,” 

“Send for it at once, Monsieur Bontiquet, 
without more ado,” I said, standing up, “ and 
let us drink the health of our bride in that 
noble fluid, 4 la mode Anglaise !” 

Rapturous applause and satisfaction at this 
speech of the noble stranger. Corbeau posi- 
tively turned a somersault with those 
grotesque cheeks and nose of his. 

The fine old Burgundy was brought in, | 
and we drank it a la mode Anglaise, to 
the bride’s health, to the bridegroom’s health, 
to my health, to everybody's health. That | 
mode Anglaise grew so 5 one's More Bur- | 
gundy—more healths and happiness. 

“T would have walked,” I said to Bonti- 
oo from Calais to Marseilles, for 
this,’ 

“Tis the happiest day of my life,” said 
Bontiquet. “1f we only had the poor canon 
here,” 

“He promised to come,” said Monsieur 
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le Curé. “ He must have taken one of his 
long walks.” 

“He would have enjoyed this,” said Bon-)| 
tiquet. 

{ thought of the strange Abbé Thad met at| 
the fountain. 

“ Messieurs,” I said, “I fell in with an| 
Abbé outside the town, at the fountain ; who! 
talked curiously concerning clock-work aud 
wheels,” 

“Ah! the poor gentle soul!” said Bon-| 
tiquet. “You must have touched on his 
weak point. He is all astray on such 
matters.” 

“*Tis his misfortune. Heaven help him 
said the good Curé, “He was for years 
inventing clocks, and it turned his brain at 
last, God keep us our wits, when so gentle 
4 wan has lost his!” 

“lis the swectest nature in the world,” 
srid the Flax-carding Chin. 


” 


‘hight 2” 1 said to myself, 
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“And so wise and sensible in all things 
but clocks,” said Monsieur le Curé. 

“ Curious phenomenon,” I struck in with. 

“So it is,” said the Curé; “but.he is the 
most amiable and charitable soul alive. 
Gives all his little means away: for which 
Heaven reward him !” 

“See how he stopped his niece’s marriage 
with a rascally spendthrift cousin, which 
would have ruined her. There was wit in 
that, I fancy, and no madness,” 

“The match is off, then,” said the Curé, 
“Well, I am glad of it ; such stories as there 
were through his parish concerning him! 
An utter ne’er-do- well.” 

“A very desperate fellow, they say,” added 
3ontiquet. “The good Abbé’s money would 
have helped him prodigiously. He had 
sooner he had the fingering of it than the 
poor.” 

It had now got to be between nine and 
ten o'clock, Bontiquet hammered on the 
table, “ Messieurs et mesdames! lads and 
lasses! out on the green with you! Vive 
la danse! Let each one fit himself with the 
partner he loves best, and lead out on the 
grass. Under the vine-trees there shall be 
plenty of cooling drinks ; I will look to that! 
So go forth—and vive la joie!” 

That cry was in every one’s heart, if not 
upon their lips. Handsome Corydons were 
all a-foot in an instant, and trooped out, 
holding Phyllis’ fingers in theirs. Such a 
pretty procession as it defiled past Bontiquet 
and me! 

There was the music all ready; a fiddle 
and a tambourine, played with delight- 
ful vigour! The little cymbals of the tam- 
bourine rattled musically. Shut your eyes, 
and it seemed to be the Spanish dance, 
bolero, or fandango, Such cireling round 
and round again; such motion of many 
twinkling feet; such flashing of colours ; 
such full of leaves from roses under daintiest 
caps. ‘Lhis night Sir John Suckling had 
seen a whole legion of those mice (full-grown 
ones, though) to which he had so fancifully 


‘likened his mistress’s feet when dancing, 


runningin andout. The green was alive with 
skittering mice, Thrum the tambourine 
lustily ; join hands, and round and round in 
aring ; scatter again, like a shower of falling 
leaves, and be mated in pairs ! 

{ had walked thirty miles that day; 
enough to stiffen the limbs of any stout man, 


‘Said Bontiquet to me: “ Here is a# lively 


demoiselle that will give you her haud for a 
dance, Yet, Monsieur, rather, may go about 
and choose for himself; the stranger is as his 
majesty the king.” There was the most 
roguish cap yonder I had ever seen; the 
neatest, daintiest thing in the world. “I 
will have Cap,” I said ; and Mademoiselle 
Rosalie was fetched for meat once, Corydon 
stood by a little jealously. “ Why trouble #» 
much as one honest heart on this glad 


(The ghost of 
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) 
Mr. Sterne was at my elbow. He had once 
had such a dance on the road between 


to go, too ; to be seen home with an escort ; 
to be waited on to her own door with torchlight 





Nismes and Lunel, where is the best Mus- 


catto wine in all France.) So we went one 


merry round, offered her a short compliment, 
and brought her back to the side of Corydon. 
That youth looked grateful. What did 
Rosalie think of the stranger ? 
daresay she told Corydon. 

What was the significance of this sudden 
lull ; this sudden dropping away of dancers ? 
Tambourine thrumming grows halting, and 
nearly dies off altogether. The dancers are 
looking uneasily to the gate. 

There are three horsemen in cloaks and 
slouched hats drawn up, looking in. Three 
mysterious, ugly-looking fellows, on tall 
strong horses. They are at the gate, look- 
ing in silently and scornfully. 
taum had now stopped altogether ; the fiddle 
had found rest; Corydons, with Phyllises, 
are looking suspiciously and with awe at 
the silent horsemen. LBontiquet walks down 
slowly to accost them. We hear them laugh- 
ing loudly and discordantly—shaking in their 
very sadiles, 

“Pretty inn-keeping!” says one, a low- 
browed, villainous fellow, with a scar on his 
cheek, the shortest of the three besides. 
“ Pretty inn-keeping this! you must be lay- 
ing by money at this rate ?” 

“Sacré!” says a second; “but here are 
pretty wenches—my soul! what if we rode 


in among them, and each picked for himself?” | 


Boutiquet was not to be put out that 
festive night. He was clearly inviting the 
horsemen to dismount and refresh themselves, 
which only set them laughing the louder. 

“Come! let us go forward,” said the third, 
who had not spoken as yet. “Mordieu! 
what do we stand prating here for? Are 
we children? Come! en avant!” 
clapped spurs to his horse and set forward, 
the other two following close behind, swear- 
ing aud contending with their horses, 

“Lord deliver us!” said Bontiquet, re- 
turning ; “ what strange persons! What can 
bring them along our peaceful roads? But 
let us forget them, my children! Come! to 
the dance once more ! 
ners again, my brave Messieurs !” 

Thrum, thrum, went tambourine again, 
with jingle jangle most musical. Ply your 


fiddle, village musivian ; here is fellow with | 


pipe come to aid you. And so they took it| 
up again until it began to darken. Thea 
little pink and blue lamps began to twinkle 
among the trees—Bontiquet was improvising 
an illumination of his gardens. Up in the 
branches, along the borders of the walks, 
they were shining out. 
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Ir was past ten o'clock, and time to have 
done with festivity. So the light cars and 
wagons were being got ready and horses put 
to. Time, surely, to be gone. The bride was 


Si béte ! 1} 


‘The taum-! 


And he | 


Lead out your part- | 


obstreperous laughter; much confusion in 
finding garments. But they are gone at last, 
out by the white gate! May they all be hap- 
pier for that night’s happiness furnished to 
the stranger. 

It seemed lonely now, after all that 
hum of voices. “They are gone,” said good 

jontiquet, with a sigh, “and I have a 

daughter the less, She was a good girl! 
Marie! Monsieur would like to see his room, 
doubtless; and no wonder, for he must be 
heartily tired! This way, Monsieur, 
please !” 

He went on before, up a broad state stair- 
case—to his Seigneurie, in the old days—with 
a balustrade up which one might have 
walked conveniently. It went to the right 
and the left with grandest sweep, and 
landed us in a grand picture corridor, where 
there were no pictures now. The corridor 
was a grand room in itself, and off it were 





| other stately apartments. 


| “Omon Dieu!” said Bontiquet, stopping, 
las his foot touched the top step. “I had 
| quite forgot the poor canon, Where is he? 
Our fiddling and dancing swept him clean 
away from my head! He ought to have 
returned long since.” 

“°Tis rather late,” I said, “for the good 
man to be abroad.” 

“He has some little ways of his own,” said 
Bontiquet, thoughtfully, “like all poor folk 
affected as he is. He is most likely gone up 
to the town, and will stay there the night.” 
“Tt is likely enough,” I said. “What a 

pity so gentle a soul should be so visited !” 

“Ay!” said Bontiquet ; “and yet but 
for that one little crookedness, he is as the 
rest of us. O, so good, so noble, so full of 
sweetness and charity: giving to the poor 
almost every sou of that large fortune Pro- 
vidence has given him, But if you touch on 
that one subject! Mordieu! I wish there 
| were no clocks in the world !” 

All this was spoken when Monsieur Bon- 
tiquet’s foot was on the last step of his oaken 
stair. He was shading his candle all the 
time with his hand, scattering about hima 
cloud of black dancing shadows. We passed 
on down the broad gallery. 

“This,” Bontiquet said, touching a door 
with his hand, “is his room when he stays 
with us—when he comes this road—some- 
times for a fortaight, for a mouth even ata 
time. For you must know, Monsieur, he 
}roams in this way about the country the 
whole year round. This is his room,” he 
| said, opening the door softly ; “and here he 
keeps that famous clock, the making of 
| which, ’tis said, turned his poor brain. A 
| wonderful work !” 
| We euteved; a fine spacious apartment, 
‘lofty, and glistening all round with oak 
‘panelling. It was divided by a broad arch- 


and a handsome following ; much noise and 
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way and tapestry hangings (drawn back, | so merrily for Marie and Corydon, and 
however) from another room as spacious,| Phyllis and Rosalie on the green. Join 
where could be made out the dusky outline | hands now, sweet demoiselle. Faster now 
of a huge bed. And on the chimney-piece,|—play up, marquis! ‘Thrum, tambourine, 
in front of a huge mirror, was this famous} more vigorously! Round again! Phyllis is 
clock which had cost a man’s wits. my only joy! not in the least tired—not in 

“See,” said Boutiquet, holding the candle | the least. Bontiquet—ah ! 
close, “ what a wonderful thing it is! Every} ‘To weary sleepers rude disturbance and 
night, towards twelve o'clock, he sits up to| cruel wakening are odious. There should be 
wind it; which he does with such tender-|a law in all well-ordered parishes to protect 
ness! it might be a child he was putting to | them, and not allow horsemen to come clat- 
bed.” | tering into inv yards at unholy hours, A 

It was one of those curious horological toys! monstrous grievance for tired men. I heard 
that used to be the fashion in the early days the fellow ride his beast in, in most unfeeling 
of clock-making. The poor Abbé with fashion, with spur and whip, up to the 
warvellous ingenuity had peopled his clock very door: and then halloo louder for some 
with all manner of strange actors. There! one to take his horse. Presently are heard 
was the cock on the top, that came out and| steps in the gallery, and afterwards in the 
crowed for the quarter and half-hours. There|room separated from me by the tapes- 
was the door that opened, and the procession | try half drawn aside. A sleepy waiter was 
of men and women that came forth for the| making up a shakedown or impromptu bed. 
striking of the hour, There was a bell-| Bontiquet himself is fast bound in slumber, 
ringer that pulled the bell, and rung out the | or he would not have tolerated this treatment. 
time. There were the changes of the moon! Eyes, however, which seem fitted with leaden 
and seasons; the movement of the stars,| rims, must have their way, and will look no 
and innumerable other devices very pleasing| more. “ We must close up,” they say, and 
to contemplate. No wonder they had set a/so I let them close up. 
man’s wits awry. As we stood looking, the; 1 am fast slipping away into what may be 
cock flapped his wings, and crowed, the} called muddle-land, when the great posts of 
figures came trooping solemnly, and drew up| the bed began to take, indistinctly, the shapes 
with a quaint gravity, and the bell-ringer | of the trees 1 had passed by in the day, and I 
tolled out eleven o’clock. | began my rambles over again through the 

“It has this convenience—the absence of| open country, when I am brought back with 
our Abbé,” Bontiquet said, “that it gives you|a crash to the Seigneur’s room. Somebody 
choice of rooms. Our house is full, and you|is tramping about the next room—speaking 
would have to ascend to a little apartment) to himself. Wroth again at this second dis- 
up-stairs. Will you choose this room ?” turbance, [look out through the tapestry, and 

“With all my heart,” I answered. I love| see that there is a light burning on the floor, 
these great chambers. I shall be the de-/and that a short man, with very disordered 
parted Seigneur for a night at least. Still [| looks, is walking to and fro muttering to 
hankered to learn more concerning the poor | himself, and stripping off his clothes as he 
wandering priest. walks. I had seen his face before, but 

“One word,” Isaid. Bontiquet was going} where ?—a round cunning face with a sear. 
tothe door. “ What was that spoken during| Ah! at the gate! One of the ill-looking 
dinner about the marriage of his niece ?” horsemen. Now I put it to myself with 

“Only this,” said he, “that he has wit} gravity, Was this a discreet position to be in, 
to save her from a wicked husband ; the! with such company alongside of one, though 
worst fellow, I am told, in the kingdom, and | even in a Seigneur’s apartment? It was a 
she has sense enough to hearken to her| monstrous feature in Bontiquet’s méuage, 
uncle, He has written and threatened him, | that you were thus liable to be set cheek by 
but in vain. Dieu merci! He held firm.|jowl with fellows of this complexion—and so 
I will now wish Monsieur a very good night !” | —and so—I would com-plain to—the clock ! 
He closed the door softly behind him, and} Rosalie—dance—fandango, thrum, thrum— 
left me. join hands—all—all! 

I was soon swimming, as it were,in the} Profoundest, absorbing slumber. Floating 
Great Sea of Napery, floating in an ocean|in sweetest dreams, that bring me back 
of broad linen. Iu these great beds on the| home again. Soft waving meadows, happy 
Ware model, a prodigious luxuriance—a sense | trim hunting-grounds, found in the dream- 
of infinity: even of temporary nobility.| country, and that placid dream sunlight 
Our poor Seigneur must have lain here, and | blazing eternally over all ; when there comes 
extended his signorial limbs to the right or| suddenly a piercing cry shooting through my 
to the left in those happy days before Samson | brain, which makes me start up suddenly, 
had held up his head on the scatfold, or|and look round, not knowing whether that 
before his shoulder had got used to the kit|/dream-country was still about me or no, 
fiddle as maitre de danse. Unhappy noble-| There was a figure bending over me, a 
man, tuning his kit fiddle and poiuting his| figure in shirt and trousers, a face with a 
toes to one and sixpence the lesson. Playing! scar across it, but pale, ghastly, and filled 
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with fright and terror. He held the candle’ 


in his hand. 

“QO!” he said, “pour l’amour de Dieu, 
don’t leave me! Help me—aid me—stay 
with me!” 

I rubbed my eyes. The candle was shaking 
in his hand, and bringing out his ghastly face 
with strange, Rembrandtish effects. “ What 
is it, in Heaven’s name?” [ said. And 
curiously enough, what struck me more than 
anything about him, was a great reut down 
the front of his shirt. 

“O, such a night! I would not stay by 
myself in that room for another instaut—no, 
not for the wealth of a prince!” 

“What is it?” I asked. “ What has dis- 
turbed you?” (How did he come by that 
rent ?) 

“Such a terrible thing! It was enough 
to make one die on the spot! Ah,” he went 
on, wiping away the drops from his forehead, 
“JT knew something of the sort would come 
of this business! But 1 was not so bad as 
the rest!” 

“What do you speak of?” I said again, 
impatiently, “Why have you disturbed 
me?” 

“T thought I was above such womanish 
terrors. But to see him come in, and glide 
past me, just as I had seen him only a few 
hours before—him whom we thought was—” 
He stopped suddeuly, and, seeing there was 
no explanation to be got from him, L threw 
myself back wearily. 

Here I heard the flapping of the cock’s 
wings, and presently my bell-ringer roars out 
two o'clock. 

“Two o'clock!” continued this strange 
visitor. “I will go down and fetch out my 
horse, and go my way. 


With that, I saw him thrust on his gar- 
ments hurriedly, and leave the room. He 
left the candle behind him, burning on the 
table. 

No more rest for me that night or morn- 
ing. The sweet weariness was gone from 
my eyelids, utterly routed. Nightmare, or 
drunkenness, must have been on him, The 
hound! Could he not have slept off his 
debauch elsewhere ? Now, on those dark 
roads and with an unsteady hand on the 
bridle, he will most likely come tumbling head 
foremost over his horse’s neck, and be found 
in the morning on the hard stones, quite 
stitf and stark ! Well, on his own head be it. 

Whir-r-r! went the flapping wings of the 
cock, It was one quarter past two. 


The candle was burning with a dull yellow | 


light, on a little buhl table with twisted 
legs, not a yard from the tapestry. Thus it 
broke up the walls into great patches of 
black, sprinkling little driblets of yellow 
light here and there on points projecting, A 
faint glimmer reached even as far as the 
next room, to the cock on the chimney-piece. 

Click! click! click! Why, what could 


The open road, the} 
darkness, anything but that horrid spectre!” | 
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that sound signify? Clock running down ? 
No; rather winding up—positive winding o4 
a clock—click ! click! in the regular fashion 
—click ! click again! Why this was to bea 
night of wonders and mysterious—— Bah! 
my brains are astray. These complicated 
wheels must be busy inside, And, yet, it ig 
like winding—very like. ‘'wo quarters past 


| two now, by the flapping of the cock’s wings, 


The clock was now suddenly shut out from 
view by something that had stolen in between 
me and it! Something bending over the 
yellow light—a face—a figure close by the 
buhl table! A figure quite still and motion- 
less—dark and solemn—and the face? Why, 
heavens! it was the poor canon’s gentle face 
returned to us again, So gentle, so sweet, 
so benign, so angelic, bent over the yellow 
light ; yet with a strange melancholy over it, 
I called to him in a low voice; “ You have 
been a long way, Canon Dupin, and we have 
waited for you, but you have conie at last,” 
The gentle face moved round slowly, and 
looked full at me, but did not speak ; that is 
moved into the shadow, but I knew it was 
looking towards me. “ You must be weary,” 
I went on—a curious feeling was creeping 
over me—* you must be weary with this 
long night-ramble—very weary?” Was ita 
light echo that seemed to repeat after me, 
“ Very, very weary ?” 

“Where have you been wandering all this 
long night ? Have you been sleeping ?” 

The tace was now bending over the yellow 
light; but the eyes—the geutle eyes—were 
turned upward, Again, was it a sighing 
echo that seemed to whisper the words, 
“Sleeping behind the fountuin—behind the 
fountain ?” 

A sense of something terrible began to 
weigh upon my heart. I got up suddenly, 
went to the window, and threw the shutters 
wide open. It was daylight; fresh and 
clear; it poured into the room like a flood, 


| Then I looked to the candle, flaring wretch- 


edly and sicklily in that pure healthy light. 
No one in the room but myself. Whirr-r, flap- 
ping! Three o'clock by the canon’s clock. 


At breakfast next morning—a fine, 
sunny, inspiring morning, too—out under 
Monsieur Bontiquet’s vines, at a dainty little 
tuble covered with wines and dainty fruits 
—I asked for Monsieur Bontiquet ; I was 
told he had gone to the post-town early, had 
returved, and had gone away again, 

“The truth is, Monsieur,” said the person 
who olliciated, “ he is troubled in his mind on 
the score of the poor canon, He was not 
heard of at the town where we fancied he 
had passed the night,” 

“Passed the night?” I said. 
he not here ?” 

“Here is Monsieur Bontiquet himself,” 
suid the youth, , 

And as he spoke, I saw Bontiquet dis 
mounting from a horse at the door, 


“ Why, was 
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“Good morning, Monsieur!” he said. ' 
“Our poor canon is not to be heard of. They | 
tell me that he left the town about nine 
o'clock to join our little festival. Heaven | 
send he has come tono harm! Those three | 
men on horseback ——” 

“Ah! by the way,” said the waiter step- | 

ing forward, “one of those gentlemen came 
here last night, but must have departed again 
before daylight.” 

“So he did,” I said. 

“Mordieu !” said Bontiquet, muttering. | 

“But,” said I, starting, and thinking of 
what I had seen, “the canon must have been | 
here last 

A peasant came running across the green, | 
holding up something like a black rag all’ 
over mud. 

“This was found,” he said, “in the ditch 
by the roadside. It looks like the canon’s | 
skull-cap.” 

People gathered round from all sides. 

“It is no other,” they said, 

There were hairs and clotted blood sticking 
to it, at the sight of which the gentle-hearted 
bystanders groaned and wept. All this 
while I was in a sort of dream, trying to bring 
back, one by one, the mysterious events of 
the night. They were coming—coming 
slowly. 

“What can they have done with him?” 
said one. 

“We should try the road both sides—all | 
along to the fountain !” 

To the fountain! That soft sighing echo | 
came back at once. Sleeping behind the} 
fountain! behind the fountain ! 


Had it! 
been a dream ? 

No; for within an hour they came back | 
slowly, those good village souls, with down- 
east eyes and drooped heads, and brought 
news that behind the fountain, indeed, had 
been found their loved canon, quite cold and, 
stiff; with which melancholy messengers | 
came a train of weeping women and children, | 

“O, sirs,” said one, “it was a devilish | 
thing, with no reason in the wide world ; for | 
he never was enemy to so much as a fly !| 
Who could have done it ?” 

“Mordieu!” Boutiquet said, through his | 
closed teeth. “I know well. ‘Too well.” 

“T saw,” said an old peasant, stepping for- | 
ward, “I saw Dupin the younger with}! 
these eyes ride through the village last| 
hight, with two other horsemen.” 

“Ah-h-h!” from all the crowd ; and then | 
& pause. 

“The same that were at the gate during 
the dance,” Bontiquet added. “ Yes, the| 
nephew.” 

he events of the night before, and its 
mysterious disturbances, began to take some- 
thing like shape in my mind. “Had he not| 
& scar across his face?” I asked, hurriedly ; 
“a short, thick-set fellow ?” 
“Ay,” said Bontiquet, “the same.” 
Here broke in sume one: “He was here 
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last night, that man with the scar. I stabled 
his horse ; but he was gone in the morning. 
He slept inside Monsieur’s room.” 

“T heard some one ride away at dead of 
night,” a guest put in. 

“ Mordieu ! so did J,” said another. 

“Ha!” Bontiquet said, rubbing his hands ; 
“this looks like business. We shall have 
him, yet. Fetch your best horses, and we 


| will go forth together. Hi! Jacques! Bring 
round the grey horse.” 


Each man was soon mounted, and off; 
tearing away, belly to ground, as they say, 
in different directions, 

It was a weary day. I should have been 
on my road, only [ longed to see the end of 
this strange drama, It came to eleven o'clock ; 
and then to mid-day ; to one, to two o’clock. 
I wandered in and out restlessly; setting 
out at last on the road towards that fountain. 
There were groups at the house-doors, and 


| learfing on gates, talking that one engrossing 
| business over, 


The day was beautiful ; the 
sun shining brightly, and a sweet scent 
abroad as of new-mown hay. Three o’clock 
now, by those tinkling church-bells whose 
musi¢ sounded from afar off,—as far, indeed, 
as Petit-Pont. For this was the very spot 
where, the evening before, I had parted with 
the poor canon, then on his errand of charity, 
There were the marks of that strange 


| diagram he had drawn with his stick, still 


fresh. Here, a few steps on, was the foun- 
tain, christened Blandusian, clattering noisily 
as ever, but no longer the pure, fresh, inno- 
cent stream of the night before. And in the 
brake behind, was that rough, terrible gap, 
where he had lain for the long weary night ; 
the rent briars and broken twigs telling 
plainly of what violence it had been the 
scene, The bells of Petit-Pont had to chime 
again and again before I left the place, 

Six o’clock. A cloud of dust approaching ; 
people from inns, from cottages, from fields 
all run out—run hastily to the cloud. They 
are coming, they are coming! See yonder! It 
is Bontiquet, it is Jacques; it is everybody 
that has gone forth in the morning. There isa 
procession ; there is a buzz of many tongues ; 
there are cocked-hats and drawn swords, 
many of them ; and, as the dust, thickened by 
crowds pressing round, clears a little, I see the 
short, thick man in the ceutre mounted on his 
black steed. ‘Terrible excitement! bitter 
Gendarmes with difficulty 
keeping the people off. Bontiquet rode at the 
head, It was his caption. 

Said I to Bontiquet, when dismounting, 
“ See, is his shirt torn in front ?” 

There was a great rent in the breast. It 
was blood-stained besides, In his pocket, 
too, a packet of his own letters taken from 
the Abbé, with ample proof besides. But the 
bold ruftian made show of denial—laughed 
the thing off. It was only when he saw me 
that he suddenly turned pale and trembled. 

“You were in the room?” he said, in a 
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whisper. “You saw it; was it not ter- 
rible 7” 

“A thing never to be forgotten. If it 
comes to me again I shall kill myself.” 

“Would that night’s work could be un- 
done!” 

This was the last scene of that little 
history—the last at least that I witnessed— 
for that night I was on the road again. But 
for the guilty there was another road, one 
more terrible but amply merited, 

But the clock! was it a dream? The 
criminal and I could not both have dreamt 
alike, 

- front, saw the canon wind it up. I saw him 
wind it up. Everybody saw in the morning 
that it was wound up, Every mystery was 
cleared but tiis, 


MY UNCLE THE DEAN. 


Our family is Irish, and, it is scarcely 
necessary to add, of the rarest antiquity. 
As old as the Hill of Howth, and, in point of 
social position, much higher. Our original 
ancestors were kings in their own right and 
might when the Saxon was a slave. We 
were indeed a very superior sort of people 
—we O’Brallagans—from the earliest times. 

There is a bauncy in the family even now, 
if I make myself understood. I say this 
because when I once made that same obser- 
vation to an Englishman, (my companion in a 
railway carriage), he replied, “ Howshocking !” 
and inquired with interest, whether I had 
ever seen it? The benighted foreigner un- 
derstood me to meana baushee. A baronetcy 
(as he called it), I repeat, flourishes in the 
family-tree even now ; though it must be 
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He, with his sear and his torn shirt- | 


[Conducted by 
O’Brallagans likewise. My uncle was as deaf 
| a8 a post, unless when under great excitement; 
but his heart was in the right place at all | 
| times, and open to the cry of nature. 
| Of his mere physical deafness I remember | 
a remarkable instance. He was up at our 
family residence—a fine edifice called The 
Castle, in the county Tipperary—one Christ- 
| mas ; and, upon the first evening of his arrival, 
| was in the full enjoyment of his rubber at 
| whist when prayers were announced below, 
It had been determined that we should have 
a general service out of compliment to the 
Dean ; although, before his elevation, it had 
|not been considered necessary, and at nine 
o'clock the two Protestant servants seut up 
| word that they were ready entirely. 
| I waited until his reverence had done 
| dealing, and then informed him, distinctly as 
| I thought, of the state of the case. 
| “Thank ye all the same, my boy, but I'd 
rather not go,” replied my uncle, taking up 
his cards. 

“ But,” I cried, “they’re waiting for you, 
Mr. Dean.” 

“Tell them to begin,” says he. 

“But I think they’re expecting your 
| riverence,” I expostulated, “and it won't 
take ye five minutes if you’re quick with it,” 

“Very well,” said my uncle, good-naturedly, 
“to oblige them, and just for form’s sake, 
mind ye, I'll go.” 
| He thought it was supper, vou see, to 
| which I was inviting him instead of family 
prayers. Had it been anybody else who had 
|so mistaken, we should have fairly screeched 
| with laughter; but none of us, not even 
Cousin Phil, dared to laugh at the Dean, Phil 
was a regular dare-devil, too; and, when he 


| 


confessed that there are a good many living | accompanied the O'Brallagan in his first visit 
branches between myself and the title. We|to England (irreverent young dog that he 
are partial to making allusions to him in| was!) had played The Chief tricks enough. 
railway carriages and in society generally.;On the head of our race remarking upon 
He is the best man whom Time has left us to the singularity and rudeness of the English 
be eloquent about; and perhaps the only! pronunciation, and on the difference between 
good one, with the exception of my uncle) the spelling of their barbarous proper-names 


the Dean, If this latter were a bishop, it 
is quite impossible (although it would bea 
thing, of course, more ,creditable to the 
family) that any dignity could be added to 
his manners or personal appearance, or that 
any greater reverence could be paid to him 
by his admiring relatives, 

Tue O’Brallagan himself, who would utter 
the shrill war-cry of his race whenever the 
hated name of the renegade baronet (he was 


a Unionic creation) was mentioned within ' 


hearing, spoke even respectfully of his vene- 


rable kinsman, although he, too, had accepted | 


“the humiliating gifts of the invader ” in the 
deanery of Ballygibbooney and other base 
preferments. It was a clear twelve hundred 
a year, if it was a penny; and after the 
appointment of the Dean, the chapel-clerk, 
and the beadle, and the cathedral pew- 
opener, beside a fair sprinkling of minor 


canons as opportunities arose, were very soon | 


and the pronunciation—such as Featherstone- 
| haugh for Featherstone, Cholmondeley for 
| Chumley, and Cirencester for Cissiter—Phil 
| answered, “ Ah! that’s nothing ; you should 
| hear how they pronounce their Shakespeare's 
birth-place. Stratford-on-Avon (as we see it 
|on the map) they pronounce, in speaking, 
| Henley-upon-Thames !” 

| But with the Dean, as I have said, even 
the scapegrace Phil was as delicate and 
cautious as though, in his own favourite 
metaphor, he were brushing flies off a sleeping 
Venus, It was your riverence, or my vine- 
rable cousin, or Misther Dane, at the very 
least with him; for he hoped to be made 
organist, in time, at Ballygibbooney. He 
was, when sober, a very tolerable musician— 
although he had never tried so big a thing a8 
an organ—and, if not having altogether the 
appearance of a cathedral official, still, when 
once seated behind the red curtains, he 
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flattered himself that he should look as well 
as another, It would have been hard 
measure, too, to have kept poor Phil out of the 
situation ; since, whether peculiarly adapted 
for it or no, he was certainly fit for nothing 
else. At «ll events, Phil got it at last; and, 
for some time, managed to retain it without 
any irredeemable disaster. If a note or two 
went a little wrong occasionally, it was of no 
consequence, at least to my uncle’s ears ; and 
that same infirmity of his prevented, I sup- 
, the whispers that were in circulation 


about Phil’s letting out the organ by the} 


hour on week days to young amateurs, who 


practised upon it Boyne Water and Croppies | 


lie Down. Once, however—and, as ill-luck 
would have it, when the bishop himself was 


in the chair, and a very full congregation | 


present—Misther Philip O’Brallagan, Doctor 
of Music (a degree which he had con- 
ferred upon himself without any expense or 
bother whatsoever), came to very decided 
grief during the anthem. His touch had 
been unusually vigorous and powerful up to 
acertain point ; and, if a discordant thump or 
two did occur, the good bishop—who was, 
unhappily, musical—bore it with a meek and 
unruliled spirit out of love for the Dean; while 
the congregation durst not so much as smile, 
with the O’Brallagan minor canons frowning 


down upon them from their stalls, and the| 


O’Brallagan beadle and pew-opener ready to 
turn them out of chapel upon the instant for 
the least contempt of their relative. On a 
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| there was heard an unmelodious bumping, as 
though the musician were sitting upon the 
keys; which turned out, indeed, to be the 
| true state of the case. 

Poor Phil was obliged to be taken out of 
chapel at once by four of his sorrowing rela- 
tives. He was very much intoxicated, and 
was found in that reversed position to which 
I have alluded endeavouring in vain to per- 
form the remainder of the anthem upon the 
organ-stool. All his subsequent protestations 
and apologies were of no avail, though backed 
by the whole O’Brallagan interest, in recon- 
ciling his august relative to his retaining the 
post of organist at Ballygibbooney. The 
| Doctor of Musie sank very rapidly in his 
profession from that moment, and it is even 
whispered, went about the country for a very © 
considerable time with his eyes shut, and 
playing upon the accordion, with a faithful 
litthe dog, with a saucer in his mouth, to lead 
his faltering steps and collect the halfpence. 
Upon the office of valet-de-chambre in the 
Dean’s household falling vacant, my revered 
uncle was induced to offer it to the wander- 
ing mivstrel ; and thenceforward, until that 
catastrophe happened to his master which I 
am about to describe, Phil occupied the post 
of contidential servant with apparent fidelity 
and submission. 

When the Manchester Exhibition was 
opened, the Dean of Ballygibbooney, who was 
ever a patron of the arts and sciences, de- 
parted with his suite for the capital of cotton, 


sudden, however, when the voices of the| mtending to stay therein a week or two. 


choir were at highest pitch, and waiting | 


there, at some inconvenience, for the music 
to let them down again, the organ was struck 
utterly dumb; its speech not dying away 


decently with a wail, but cut off incontinently | 
The 


like an unpaid-for water supply. 
bellows worked away below with praise- 
worthy perseverance ; but they might just 
as well have devoted their energies to an 
empty pea-shooter, A dull,soughing sound, 
like the wind among reeds, alone was heard, 
and the deep inspiration of the singers as 
they took in their fresh air upon compulsion, 
when they could hold on to the note no 
longer. ‘lhe Dean, whose ears were affected 
by the cessation of the anthem, which always 
sounded in them like a chorus of enthusiastic 
bumble-bees, turned up his neck almost to 
dislocation towards the organ-loft. So did 
the bishop; so did the congregation ; so 
their riverences the O’Brallagans, but with a 
characteristic confidence that the explana- 
tion of the phenomenon would be presently 
afforded in the execution of some piece of the 
most exquisite and harmonious delicacy. 
Presently, from between the red curtains 
which ordinarily veiled the organist of Bally-| 
gibbooney from view, there was put forth| 
a booted leg ; anon, after a little pause, as 
if the operation was a difficult one, a second ; 
finally—while these legs attempted a sort of 


| My uncle never moved without a con- 
siderable train of O’Brallagans, nor ever 
indeed took an undignified step in any direc- 
tion. He would put oa his shovel-hat and 
gaiters on the slightest provocation ; even 
when he had better have gone without, 
and, so attired, would look every inch so 
like a dean that one might easily have 
imagined he was an actor, playing that rdle, 
rather than the very dignitary himself. His 
tastes, too, were especially aristocratic and 
magnificent, and he openly confessed that, 
admiring the Exhibition, as he did in 
all respects, the particular object therein 
which he himself desired to see, was that 
collection of jewels and gold ornaments lent 
for the present occasion by the Hastings 
family, but formerly belonging to the Maha- 
rajah Jamsetsee Singh. These treasures were, 
as may well be imagined, most religiously 
guarded ; a small body of Manchester police 
being told off for their peculiar protection ; 
although they otherwise lay as open as the 
rest of the objects of vertu, with nothing but 
a little plate-glass between them and the 
delighted sightseers. 

On the morning after his arrival, the Dean 
of Ballygibbooney visited the Exhibition in 
all bis usual pomp, with gaiters, shovel- 
hat, and semi-episcopal cast of countenance 
In his hand he held a plan of the edifice, 


speenanes with their heels, outside—, by which he was enabled, without inquiry, 


———— 

















to make straight for the sanctum sanctorum, 
the repository of the jewels which had 
been prigged from the unfortunate Ma- 
harajah. The sturdy O’Brallagans kept close 
to his very venerable heels, but Phil had been 


left at the hotel, at his own request, upon the | 


plea of indisposition. 


The general company seemed to regard | 


the three visitors with an interest, if not 
respect. Thistouched my uncle. ‘The public 
made way for them with delicacy as they ap- 


proached ; and left the little room, wherein the | 


ornaments were disposed, almost entirely clear 
for their inspection. My revered relation was 


enraptured with the gorgeous appearance of | 
the gems. He signed to his retainers to come | 


nearer, and begun, with his usual condescen- 
sion to explain to them the nature and the 
value of the different stones. His own fingers 
were adorned with more than one costly 


diamond ; and, motioning with his hand, in| 
order to give elfect to some eloquent descrip- | 


tion, his rings grated against the glass. At 
the same instant, his riverence found his 
arms fast pinioned by a couple of policemen, 
and his whole body impelled between them 


with considerable swiftness towards the prin- | 


cipal entrance. He perceived, by one back ward 
glance that the same attentions were being 
paid, by four others of the force, to his two 
followers, who nevertheless, resisted stoutly. 
The whole cavalcade, however, now swelled 
from three to nine, were soon in progress ; 
and the interest of the spectators in the move- 
ments seemed at least to have increased in 
proportion. 

It was now become impossible for my uncle 
to conceal from himself that he was actually 
in custody. 
of some mistake, stupendous, almost beyond 
human conception. 


“My good man,” said he, to the right-hand | 


policeman, for whose enormous error he 
positively felt a sort of pity, in spite of hisown 
wretcheduess, “ you little know what you do; 
Tam the Dean——” 

“O, don’t I,” interrupted the official, sar- 
donivally; “the Dean of Ballygibbooney 
isn’t it ? 1 thought as much, and it was a very 
pretty plant, I must say.” 

“ Good heavens!” thought my uncle, “then 
he really knows me! I must surely there- 
fore be the object of some political persecu- 


tion; but what does he mean by a pretty 


plant ?” 

Once in the police-office, and out of the 
concentrated gaze of the multitude, however, 
the prisoner's fortitude and good sense re- 
turned, 

“Send to the Royal Hotel to my man 
Philip O’Brallagan !” said he, “and all will 
be explained.” 

The auswer from the Royal Hotel arrived 
as follows : 
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He was, it was clear, the victim | 
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“Mr. Philip O’Brallagan presents his best 
complimeuts to the inspector, and begs to 
ay that he has never so much as set eyes ou 
the Deau in question; from the description 
given to him by the policeman, he is led to 
believe that the impostor in custody was once 
concerned in the suid town of Ballygibbooney 
in some disreputable transaction concerning 
the cathedral organ.” 

Cousin Phil, you see, had never forgiven 
my uncle for having dispossessed him of his 
musical situation, his Celtic heart had trea- 
sured up the wrong until this opportunity of 
repaying it. He had written, over night, 
to the inspector, anonymously, to warn 
him of a sharper dressed in the Dean’s appa- 
rel, who, accompanied by two ruffianly asso- 
ciates, would make an attempt the following 
morning upon the Maharajah’s jewels, 
Measures were therefore taken for the aypre- 
hension of the suspected malefactors, and my 
uncle’s diamond ring in contact with the 
glass was the supposed commencement of 
the robbery, and the signal for his immediate 
apprehension, 

A comparison of the hand-writings of 
these two communications was the first thing 
that caused the inspector to look less bule- 
fully upon his prisoners, and to guess at the 
hoax which had been played upon them ; nor 
| was it until my uncle the Dean and his com- 
pauy of martyrs to Phil’s practical joke had 

een confined some hours that such ex- 
planations were entered into as effected their 
|release. ‘The confidential Phil had, of course, 
jin the mean time decamped, and my uncle 
\the Dean only stayed long enough in Man- 
chester to pack up his semi-episcopal gar- 
ments and exchange them for a less ostenta- 
| tious suit, 
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